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Here is a Bargain 
that IS a Bargain 


ROGET’S THESAURUS - $2.50 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 1 YR. 2.00 


$4.50 


Both for Only $3.50! 


A DOLLAR SAVED on the regular price of etther the 
Rocet’s or \\riter’s Dices7z, both practically indispensable 
to the ambitious writer of today. The coupon below will 
bring you both for only $3.50 if used promptly. 








How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
Roget’s supply that elusive word or phrase. More 
necessary to effective style and description than even 
a dictionary. No writer will be without its valua- 
ble help once he or she has used it. The dictionary 
supplies the meaning of a known word; the 
Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—for 
all the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult 
of expression without this reference. 























Handsomely bound in 
cloth, 671 pages 


Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning was clear ...”. We 
stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, lucid, 
explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well-defined, per- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 


like manner. 


THIS OFFER IS LIMITED— CLIP COUPON NOW 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid, 
which amount I enclose herewith. (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 
understood that if I am not fully satisfied, you will return my money upon request. 
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Stories of Success 
that mean something to YOU! 





CORINNE HARRIS MARKEY 


A Success in Spite of Difficulties 


Mrs. Corinne Harris Markey gained much of her sym- 
pathetic understanding of life in a painful school—while 
nursing an invalid husband and traveling with him fron 
place to place in Texas, Arizona and Colorado in search 
of heaith. But all these efforts in behalf of Mr. Markey 
were in vain, and it was then that she turned to literature 

—with distinct success. Her short-stories have appeared 
in The American Magazine, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Woman’s Weekly, Apropos, Hearth and 
Home, Fashionable Dress, Improvement Era, Illus- 
trated Companion, American Journal, etc. 


“Tam so glad of this opportunity to recommena 
publicly and earnestly Dr. Esenwein’s course in 
story writing. By accident one might write an ac- 
ceptable story, but a working knowledge of the 
technique of the craft is essential to a continued 
success. Dr, Esenwein is usually spoken of as a 
kind critic. It seems to me that a kind critic en- 
courages, spurs the young writer on, while a harsh 
critic discourages, if he does not kill the ambition 
of the tyro. I feel that I have been immeasurably 
helped by studying under Dr. Esenwein, and I’ve 
had such a g00d time! I’ve thoroughly enjoyed 


doing every lesson.’’ 
7 
— Alama Merb” 


Dr. Esenwein’s pupils are selling their work, be 
cause they are taught to do so. One student has 
just reported sales of $600 in one week; another has 
recently won a large prize; another just sold her first 


story. 


READ THE BOOKLET 
FREE FOR THE ASKING 


Corinne Harris Markey and 28 
other authors show how Dr. ]. Berg 
Esenwein helped them to succeed. 
They recommend Dr. Esenwein’s 
jo-lesson course in Story-writing. 


These Stories of Success prove 
conclusively what Dr. Esenwein’s 
Course can do for you. You have 
no difficulties that some pupil of Dr. 
Fsenwein’s has not had. What his 
students have done and are doing 
with his guidance, you can do. 


Dr. Esenwein’s course will help 
you whatever your literary aim or | 
bent may be—story-writing, photo- 
play writing or novel-writing. His 
pupils have been successful in all 


literary branches. | 


The Home Correspondence School, 
Myrick Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 
Please send me without charge or obli- 


gation your booklet 


“94 Stories of Suecess.” 
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A Course in Short-Story Writing | 
for Only $5 


HIS is one of the most practical courses ever offered to any one desiring to 

write short stories. This course is similar to those offered by colleges for 
hundreds of dollars—it can be yours for only $5. Success in writing short 
stories depends on knowing how it is done—upon a few set rules—and the “Ideal’ 
Course in Short-Story Writing will give you a thorough knowledge of these 
fundamental writing principles. Your chance for receiving a check for $50, 
$100—or $500—will be doubled when you have studied this course. 


Two Big Values for Only $5 


As an additional aid to help the student keep abreast of modern short-story 
methods an entire year’s subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST (regular value 
$2) will be included FREE with every order for this course. If you are 
already a subscriber your subscription will be extended one year from present 
date of expiration. 


The ‘“‘ Ideal Course in Short-Story shies il 


First Essentials in Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion. 
Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 

How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of the Author to His 
Write About the Things You Know. Characters. 

Themes Are Everywhere. 17. How the Short-Story Differs from 
Importance of Good Titles. Other Forms of Fiction. 
Beginning the Story. 18. Stories that People Want. 
Writing the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot. 
Plot—Suspense—Crisis. 20. What Editors Demand. 

How to Handle Emotion. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 
Describing the Characters. 22. How to be Original. 

How to Attain “Style.” 23. Short Stories and Playlets. 
Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
How to Write Dialogue. 25. How and Where to Sell. 


Twelve Big Supplementary Lessons 


Character Interest : 

Characterization—‘“Direct” seinen wie ee ee eee eee 
: . “ . ” TRITER’S GEST, 

Characterization—“Indirect 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Plot and Character 
Local Color Enclosed find $5 (currency, money order, check) for which 
send me the “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing, and | 
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Rates for 


| Criticizing Prose 


The Critical Board 
charges only a nominal 
fee for its services, in 
spite of the high quality 
of counsel rendered. The 
charges based upon length 
of manuscripts are as 
follows : 

$1.00 
for 1000 words or less 
$2.00 

for 1000 to 2000 words 

$3.00 

for 2000 to 3000 words 

$4.00 

for 3000 to 4000 words 

$5.00 

for 4000 to 5000 words 
Sixty cents for each 1000 

words between 45000 

and 10,000. 

Fifty cents for each 1000 

words above 10,000. 


Verse 


dc per line — minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Typing Service 


We also offer a typing 
service for which we 
charge 75c per 1000 
words—for poetry and 
songs 2c per line. The 
work is done by expert 
typists on good quality 
paper, and the price in- 
cludes one complete set 
of carbon copies, 


Ne DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 
~ 


some great, successful author, knew him well 


enough to submit your manuscripts for his criticism. 
Perhaps you have said to yourself: “TI know there’s 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
| Ican’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” 

To meet this need, we are offering you the services 
|| of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the Dicest's 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be- 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
They were chosen particularly because they have 
been through this struggle themselves and know 
what it is. With a background of much experience, 
they are able to show you how to improve your 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only learn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to -- 





become a thorough writer. 
dD 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Writer's Dicest 
Critical Board, you will be able to correct your weakness, 
and at the same time you will receive valuable inform: 





on the most logical markets for your work. You will find 


suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and straight for- : 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. | 
The rates are low compared with the results of this 
| friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
|| benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 


these advantages. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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Psychology of Juvenile Stories 


Sincerity an Essential Point in Writing for Children 


By HiLtpeGarpE HAwTHoRNE 


HILDREN are interested above all in 

children. To quite an amazing extent 
the adult world really does not exist for 
them. Watch youngsters at play in crowded 
streets. How they dodge about intent on 
each other and their game, practically un- 
conscious of the older life whirling about 
them. These men and women are to them 
shadows, almost unseen, unheard. Call a 
child engaged with his fellows, and_ see 
how difficult it is to get his attention. He 
is so preoccupied with his own affairs that 
you have to shout at him, perhaps even go 
out and lay hands on him. 

Remember this absorption of the child 
when you write for children. Be a child 
in your story, not the adult conception of 
a child, as something smaller, younger, less 
trained, less understanding than the grown- 
up, but the child’s conception of himseif 
as the center of the universe, as the one tre- 
mendous fact of existence. Life with the 
young is so intense, they are so busy growing 
and discovering the world and their rela- 
tion to it that they haven’t room for other 
matters. 

The fact that books written primarily for 
adults, like Robinson Crusoe or Gulliver's 
Travels, have become child classics does not 


militate against this observation. For these 
books, and others like them, are tales of the 
sort of adventure that belong to youth. A 
boy or girl can visualize himself or herself 
in the place of the hero. The adult is to 
all extents and purposes a child in this 
type of story, involved in affairs that appeal 
to youth. Whatever of philosophy or satire 
exists is discounted, is unnoticed. 

The best books for children are good 
books for adults too, because they are writ- 
ten foursquare, with entire absorption in 
the make-believe which the child demands. 
Kidnapped, Treasure Island, Peter Pan, 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon, 
Hans Christian Anderson’s stories, folk tales 
turned fairy tales; stories like these are 
written with inspiration and the absolute 
sincerity of the writer doing the best he 
can. The world created in such books is, 
for the author of it, real and alive. It 
happens also to be the sort of world be- 
loved by the young, so they enter and live 
in it without question, with enthusiasm. 

It follows that it is not always necessary 
to write about the young in a tale that will 
appeal to them. If the spirit of the story 
is twin to the spirit of vouth, that will do 
equally well. But generally speaking, it is 
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a story about boys and girls that boys and 
girls want, though you need more than a 
boy or girl protagonist. You need a story, 
and you must have sincerity. The tre- 
mendous success of Mrs. Burnett’s stories 
for children drew from the combination of 
sincerity in her work, of youth as her sub- 
ject, and of her power to tell a good story 
of the kind that fascinated the romantic 
imagination of the young reader. Her boys 
and girls were living, with the whole-souled 
pre-occupation of youth, the life they knew, 
and the only one they knew. The author 
never stood outside of her books as an ob- 
server or critic from another existence. 
There is no suspicion in any of her stories 
for the young of an older person in mas- 
querade. 

The passion of even the youngest child 
is to “do it” himself. No matter if he can’t 
do it, he wants to be left alone to try. In 
his stories he likes to see himself doing 
things, untrammeled by that adult world he 
visualizes so slightly. He doesn’t, in the 
books he reads any more than in real life, 
want any interferences. The boy hero of 
Treasure Island goes on with his adven- 
tures precisely as he chooses. He suffers 
perils and obstructions, certainly, but they 
are not those of advice nor control, they 
are inherent in those adventures. He is a 
sufficient person for the world in which 
he finds himself. That is the fundamental 
thing to keep in mind in writing for the 
young. You must enter their world, not 
try to drag them into yours. Once you are 
in it, forget that you are there on suffrance 
and by virtue of your imagination, forget 
vour heritage of years, all the tones. and 
half tones of existence, and move freely 
and joyously in that young world, where 
black is black and white white, fun is slap- 
stick, disappointment is tragedy, and action 
is the supreme good. , 

Make-believe is an essential part of child 
life. Watch the small girl togged out in 
her older sister’s gown, the little boy dressed 
as a cowboy or pirate. There is rapture 
to each in the transformation, a transfor- 
mation that takes on reality. Alice in Won- 
derland and Through the Looking Glass 
have become immortal because of their ab- 
solute perfection in this matter of make-be- 
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lieve. Hardly a young reader but has felt 
convinced, with that odd conviction of youth 
in what it knows to be impossible, that he 
or she might, some lucky day, step through 
a suddenly misty mirror or disappear down 
a miraculously enlarged rabbit hole, to ex- 
perience personally Alice’s delectable adven- 
tures. Lewis Carrol made his make-believe 
reality, as a child does. No strain, no effort, 
no sense of how clever I am. His Alice 
is as real as any girl can be; consequently 
what happens to her is real too, real as the 
make-believe play of any little girl reader. 
And there is nothing in what we are pleased 
to call real life any more real than that! 

Make-believe, of course, is not the only 
road to appreciation by young readers. The 
book that approximates mother’s or father’s 
response to the perennial demand, “Please 
tell about when you were little,” is always 
a prime favorite. Little Women remains a 
best seller after two generations of ex- 
istence, so does Tom Sawyer and many an- 
other. 

It is well to keep in mind another fact. 
To the child almost anything that happens 
within its circle of interest has tremendous 
significance. See a youth laughing uproar- 
iously at what hardly stirs a smile in you, 
or watch him burst into sobs over a mis- 
chance to which a pinprick would take on 
the aspect of a real wound. A day is a 
long, long time to the child, a year extends 
into eternity. Don’t forget that what may 
seem trivial to you is important to your 
youthful reader. Nothing can alienate him 
more quickly than talking down to him. 
Baby talk is not more insulting to a child 
who has passed baby talk age than scorn 
of his values. 

There is more than a tendency nowadays 
to suppress anything disagreeable, particu- 
larly anything blogdthirsty, in tales for chil- 
dren. There is no doubt that bloodcurdling 
can. be overdone, and I believe that tales 
of horror, especially tales that bring in the 
element of the supernatural, are distinctly 
bad for youngsters. On the other hand, 
we don’t need an overplus of sweetness 
and light. Jack the Giant Killer remains 
a favorite largely because of the excellent 
killing in it, and Little Red Ridinghood 1s 
only half a story if the wolf is defrauded 
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of its prey. There are few children who 
escape entirely from pain. Most of them 
are aware that this world is a parlous place, 
filled with hazards and discomforts. The 
small boy who falls and hurts himself likes 
to meet a hero who has his own shocks 
and sufferings. Pain of the forthright bod- 
ily kind, disillusion when he is punished for 
doing something which to him was pleas- 
ing, or when a playmate despoils or as- 
saults him; such experiences demand their 
equivalent in his fiction. A slain giant is 
no more dreadful to him than his own 
bumped nose, and having experienced the 
hurt nose, he likes to revel in the kill- 
ing of a giant. We've been told often 
enough that children are savages. Certain- 
ly they are not averse from the savage in 
their reading, and probably a little of it 
is good for them. A good gory yarn is 
needed now and then, no matter what kindly 
disposed old ladies say. For long and ardu- 






ous is the road that lies between adventure- 
adoring childhood and the safety first of 
advanced years. 

To sum it up, in writing for children you 
want to forget the old. Tell a story, and 
let it be a real story, however outrageously 
fantastic. Never be satisfied with less than 
your best. Let your characters be as care- 
fully fashioned as though you were writing 
for adults, as real and alive, your dialogue 
as crisp and individual, but keep the view- 
point of the boy and girl. Let things hap- 
pen, lots of them, for in the child’s own 
life an enormous number of things of the 
greatest importance and excitement are con- 
stantly happening. Be as funny as you like, 
but keep away from irony and don’t preach. 
Be sure, if you do, that that part of your 
story will be ruthlessly skipped. And what’s 
the sense in writing something that won’t 
be read ? 


MACDONALD IN AMERICA 


I am not quite sure from whom the suggestion first came of a lecturing tour in the 


States. 


Dickens and Thackeray had already undergone the experience, and in the winter 


of 1872-73, J. A. Froude, Professor Tyndall, Edmund Yates. 


The material for writing this part of my parents’ life is wonderfully rich, chiefly 
because of my mother’s letters to her children. There are but few of my father’s. Hers 
are characteristic—ardent, humorous and however astute in criticism, always kind. . . 


“Dear Lily, 


. . We had such a full day yesterday! 
daughter came to lunch; after lunch we went to see Longfellow. 


Emerson, his wife and 
He showed us his 


rooms and his pictures, and we saw one of his daughters. His house was Washington’s 
headquarters a hundred years old—which here is as wonderful as a three-hundred 
would be with us. Then in the evening we went to a severe tea and an elegant one— 


at the house of Mrs. Lowell’s sister. 
esting person. 


(He is in England just now.) She is a very inter- 
One amusing chapter in the evening was my talking to a youth, a 


tremendous big boy with large open eyes, who had traveled a good deal and talked 


charmingly, I thought, for so young and so big a fellow. 
going into the Navy—thought he would make a jolly captain. 
very kindly to him and encouraged him to speak 


I thought perhaps he was 
I thought I was talking 
about things. When I heard 


afterwards he is the great preacher (Phillips Brooks) of the town—an Episcopalian 


clergyman, and is run after tremendously, I never was more flabbergasted. . . 


”? 


On October 30th my father visited Whittier, the Quaker poet at Amesbury, where 


he lectured. 


“Mr. Whittier’s house,’”” my mother wrote, “is a sweet, country-like cottage, wooden 


and low. We dined in the room that the roadside door opens on. 


Then through that 


was the little sacred study of one of the sweetest, most dignified, loving, humble and gen- 
tle of men. After the lecture, some of the Scotchmen made papa a present of Whit- 


tier’s poems. 


In the morning Mr. Whittier said that ‘Friend George must not be the 


only one to have presents,’ and he gave me his latest volume. He is a most lovable, holy 
man, but full of fire and enjoyment of all things good. He is very wide in his beliefs.” 


—Greville Macdonald, in “George Macdonald and His Wife.” 













































































Use of Trick Incidents 
Mar the Value 


By THOMAS 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 


F I were asked to give in a single sentence 

the most important advice for beginners 
in the handling of character, I would un- 
hesitatingly say: Remember that cunning 
is not character. To state the matter again 
alliteratively: Tricks are not traits. Stating 
it still again epigrammatically: The student 
writer mustn’t forget that a hero who merely 
outwits the villain is really not much of a 
hero. 

Nothing in the whole realm of literary 
psychology is more important than how a 
character uses his wits in a story. The chief 
weakness in character handling in the great 
bulk of rejected manuscripts is that the plots 
are solved by the use of low cunning. 

Let me make entirely clear what I mean 
by tricks and low cunning. Here are three 
typical examples : 

1. A wife discovers that her husband 
is falling in love with atiother woman. 
She decides to win her husband over by 
making the other woman ridiculous. 
Knowing that the other woman is un 
cultivated and not accustomed to polite 
society, she stages an elaborate and for 
mal dinner. The other woman by the 
crudity of her conduct is made ridicu- 
lous to the husband, who is cured of his 
infatuation and returns to his wife. 

2. A man in the real estate business 
induces his wife to live in and furnish 
new houses he builds, making them into 
real homes, after which he sells them 
at a profit. Although the wife is reluc- 
tant to be continually changing her 
home, he induces her each time by tell- 
ing her that each new house they move 
into is better than the one they are at 
present living in and that it will be their 
final home. With this understanding 


“Cunning is Not Character” 





That Lack Plausibility 


of Your Story 


H. Uzzer 


Author of “Narrative Technique” 


she makes the home salable and the hus 
band deceives her again. 

3. In a typical western action story 
the hero and villain have a struggle on 
the edge of a desert over a rather heavy 
bag of gold dust. The villain cripples 
the hero and, seizing the bag, starts to 
make his escape across the desert. Fi- 
nally, exhausted by the heavy bag, suf 
fering from thirst, he is bitten by a 
poisonous snake. Before dying, he 
looks into the bag only to see that the 
hero had replaced the gold with worth 


less sand. 


The one thing in common in these plots 
is that the main character achieved his or 
her purpose by the use of wits alone. The 
wife out-thinks her rival; the husband fools 
his wife; the desert hero tricks the bandit 
of the wide open spaces. All these character 
handlings may be quite true to life and yet 
they are weak. Why? 

There are two ways in which a man may 
solve a difficulty interestingly. One is by 
a geniune trait of character, such as honesty, 
moral courage, cowardice, boastfulness, 
avarice. The other is by “low cunning.” 

Now low cunning may be possessed by 
anybody regardless of his character. The 
saint and the sinner alike may be cunning; 
the babe and the sage, and everybody save 
the fool. Hence it is that low cunning never 
reveals character in the deeper sense. 

Psychologically, low cunning is an animal 
trait. The cat, the fox, and the ‘possum 
possess it. The buzzard circling overhead 
waiting for his prey to die; the tiger hiding 
beside the water-hole for the helpless deer 
to appear; the fox running through the 
stream of water to cover its trail from pur- 


suing hounds—such are animal activities of 
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low cunning. They are interesting as story 
material for immature minds, and for this 
reason we find “Aesop’s Fables,” the “Uncle 
Remus Tales,” and many of the thrilling ad- 
ventures of folk heroes based on them. 

Compare the animal tricks mentioned 
above with the cunning of a mother who 
hides behind the door with a switch under 
her apron, waiting for the return of her 
recalcitrant son! Equally exalted is the 
conduct of a wife who takes money from her 
husband’s pocket, cutting a hole in the pocket 
to make him think he lost the money. 

Of the same dramatic pattern is the act 
in the plot of the wife who wins back her 
husband by playing a trick on her rival. 
True, there is a difference between her act 
and that of the mother with the switch and 
the wife with the scissors: her purpose is 
more laudable; she feels impelled to use 
cunning because she loves her husband. It 
is, we may say, cunning without being “low.” 
This difference suggests a way to remedy 
low cunning plots and give them a more 
genuine character appeal. 

We can improve the appeal by improving 
the character itself. Granted, in the first 
plot, the wife loves her husband. As the 
plot now stands, she is the type of woman 
who will stoop to anything to get her hus- 
band back; she is willing to forfeit her own 
dignity and possibly the respect of her hus- 
band. To improve the plot we need only 
say that the wife is of the type who thinks 
as much of her dignity and her husband’s 
respect as she thinks of her husband’s love. 
She might therefore be pictured in the pres- 
ence of the husband and his lover, silently 
suffering, her heart breaking, unable to do 
anything. 

The outcome here might be either the 
death of any one of the three, or, if a happy 
outcome is sought, the wife might win her 
husband back by her fortitude, her faith in 
him, or by a heroic act of kindness to the 
other woman herself. 

In the second plot, the trick played on 
the wife must be removed. The most ob- 
vious change would be to let the wife love 
the husband so much that she would be will- 
ing to make homes of his houses; seeing him 
in financial difficulties, she might offer to 
furnish the houses and insist on doing so. 
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If, now, she is at the same time a home lov- 
ing woman, hating change, you have your 
plot all but complete. The whole story be- 
comes the rather pathetic but moving nar- 
rative of a wife’s love of her husband. The 
ending obviously would be the necessity of 
moving again after she thought they had 
settled in the home they would die in. 

The third plot would be greatly enhanced 
in value if we feature not the trick played 
on the villain by the hero but the cupidity 
of the villain himself. If we alter the story 
so that the villain knows he has gold in the 
bag and can save his life if he throws it 
away, we can dramatically exploit the real 
trait. He throws it away in small quanti- 
ties so gradually lightening his bag until it 
is all gone, but he is already so exhausted 
that he dies. 

Don’t mistake me. I do not say low cun- 
ning never should be used. There are two 
good types of plot in which low cunning 
may be used with very good effect. One of 
them is illustrated in the following plot out- 
line: 

The wife of a playwright, at her husband’s 
insistence, deceives another man into believ- 
ing she is unmarried in order that he will 
make love to her, and so gives her a chance 
to. gather notes on character for her hus- 
band to use in a play he is writing. The 
husband, after waiting a long time for his 
wife to return, becomes alarmed and goes 
after her. He discovers her in the arms of 
the other man, accepting his kisses with an 
eagerness which indicates that she is enjoy- 
ing her assignment very much indeed. He 
faces the guilty pair, and is threatening to 
beat up his wife’s lover when suddenly it 
occurs to him that the scene is better than 
anything in the play he is trying to write, 
and he is so thrilled by its possibilities that 
he asks the others to remember their speeches 
and hurry home with him so that he -can 
write them down. 

Here is a character farce involving low 
cunning in which the trick is part of the 
initial complication only and is not present 
in the crucial situation at all. Such use is 
entirely legitimate, and may be made effec- 
tive. 

Another sound use of the low cunning 
pattern is possible in a situation where de- 
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ceit, used with good motive, is the only way 
out of a difficulty. A doctor, for instance, 
to ease his patient’s suffering might tell the 
patient that she will live, when he knows very 
well that she has almost no chance. The 
chief point of this story, however, is that 
deceit here is justifiable ; a story thus handled 
also begins to have a thematic or philosophic 
interest. 

The drama could be intensified by mak- 
ing the suffering woman a very religious 
person, whose closest friend was her be- 
loved pastor. If the pastor were persuaded 
also to add his word of comforting assurance 
to that of the doctor, although the doctor 
confides to the pastor that the woman can 
not possibly live, the story will avoid the 
weaknesses of low cunning if the woman, 
because of this combined assurance, picks 
up her courage and lives. The story would 
be dramatic proof of the theme that some 
lies are justifiable.” The emphasis, again, 
would be not upon deceit but upon the under- 
lying generalization about life. 

I am aware that many published stories, 
some written by well-known authors, have 
used low cunning in their solutions. Some- 
times an author’s fame will save a story 
which should have been rejected because of 
the trick he should have known better than 
to use. In still other cases the type of story 
itself is suitable for the use of tricks. 

Action stories, sentimental romances for 
working girls, the materials of the whole 
world of one-and-two-cent-a-word literature 
are full of instances of tricks successfully 
employed by the heroes and heroines. Such 
stories are acceptable because the people 
who read them are themselves capable of 
using such means to gain the ends in their 
own lives. Plots number one and three in 
their first form would provide entertain- 
ment to such readers. 

When the trick is handled humorously it 
is less offensive. A writer of sport stories, 
probably the best in this country at the time 
of his death, Charles Van Loan, used this 
combination in a series of golf stories. Here 
are some of his plots: 

1. A foursome of old men refuses 


to let others through. A young fellow 
holds the threat of blocking a railroad 
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deal one of the foursome is vitally in- 
terested in over the man and blackmails 
them into letting others go through. 


2. A one-armed champion golfer is 
secretly pitted against a cheater to give 
him a drubbing. 


3. To cure a cup hunter, the officials 
present him a booby prize of a cheap 
pewter cup. 


4. A man who wins by unnerving his 
competitors by talk is cured and shown 
up by being pitted to play against a 
stone deaf man whose defect is kept 
hidden from him. 


These stories sold to glazed paper maga- 
zines and they ended up in a book but— 
they are, in spite of that, not especially good 
golf stories. I do not think a really high 
class sports story can be based on a mere 
trick. The greatest golf story to appear in 
this country is that stirring one called 
“Dormie One” by Holworthy Hall which 
has been republished many times. 

In this really fine story the hero wins the 
final round in the tournament through the 
use of skill in his strokes and the highest 
exhibition of self control and moral courage. 
The chief character trait running through 
the story is his hopeless devotion to the 
game. Throughout his final round, he com- 
forts himself with the thought that this will 
be the last time he will play and the last 
sentence of the story lets us know that, when 
the tournament was announced, he was on 
hand with the others at the first tee. 

This is real character. This displays 
knowledge of life. Such witing is authentic 
creation, it interprets life and qualifies as 
literary art. 

I have been very much interested in try- 
ing to understand this tendency of writers 
to motivate their stories by deceptions. One 
dreadful deduction is easily made: If it 
is true that our writing is what we are, it 
must follow that authors who constantly re- 
sort to tricks in their stories resort to them 
in their own lives. This is, I think, partly 
true. Where it is true, it means that the 
writer is wanting not so much in morals 
as in strength, courage or nervous force. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Graphology 






_The History and Science of Reading Character by Handwriting 
—Third of a Series of Articles on This Interesting 
New Science 


By Davip RosENTHAL 


II. Picturewriting the Earliest Form—C ontinued 


HE value to the graphologist of the pic- 

tographs found in the caves of North- 
ern Spain can not be estimated because of 
the interesting light they throw on the his- 
tory of writing from the racial aspect in the 
early days of Europe. 
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Could we know more about the individuals 
who made these graphs on the cave walls, 
we would find individualistic traits existent 
even in those days. The graphs of the 
Mayan culture are about 1500 years old and 
also show characteristics of importance to 
the student of handwriting. The Field Mu- 
seum in Chicago possesses some of the most 
noted specimens of this Mayan culture pic- 
turewriting, and here one can make highly 
enlightening comparative studies. These 
carvings in stone also may be said to be fore- 
runners of lithography, although this form 
of engraving in stone is used for reproduc- 
ing. 

Pictorial writing was ever a favorite form 
of story telling, and any child of today will 





re-act to this form of telling a story in pref- 
erence to reading the printed word. This 
love of pictures was the basis for the popu- 
larity of the beautifully illustrated Bibles 
made with such loving care and labor by the 
monks in their cloisters during the Middle 


\ ; 
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Ages. These illustrations gradually led to 
the formation of the Gothic letters and al- 
phabet and had widespread use because of 
the popular appeal of the illuminations. To 
these letters we can trace the origin of Old 
English and Gothic letters still used in cer- 
tain printing styles and which are the direct 
descendants of the style used by the Anglo 
Saxons, Old High Germans, and by Guten- 
berg in printing the Bible in the first mova- 
ble type. The Roman conquests of France 
and the British Isles replaced the Gothic with 
the Roman type and script until this became 
the established rule in all European coun- 
tries, except the German and Slavic nations 
which still cling to their own characters, al- 
though they are using the Roman for of- 
ficial business. 






































































III. Graphologists of the Early 
Nineteenth Century 
Although education and culture spread 
from the monasteries to the general public 
during the Renaissance, much of the writing 
was done by scribes who made this their vo- 
cation just as does the stenographer and 
typist of today. Writing as a “popular 
sport” was slow in reaching the masses. 
Following Baldo’s little treatise on the 
study of graphology in 1622 there were few 
if any serious attempts to continue this line 
of study. It remained for the serious-mind- 
ed Germans to revive interest in graphology 
and add to the student’s equipment for pur- 
suing his studies along this line. The stamp 
of approval given graphology by men and 
women of education and culture also gave 
this study great impetus. Added to this in- 
terest was the period of letter writing of 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
due to the use of leisure time by the masses 
of educated men and women. This multi- 
tude of material provided the graphologist 
with a fertile field for his research. The 
new process of lithography also gave access 
to specimens of handwriting of noted men 
and women whose characteristics were suf- 
ficiently known to aid the student in deter- 
mining the various signs in the graphs. 
Perhaps the present graphologists owe 
the greatest debt of gratitude to Goethe 
whose collection of letters and autographs 
of famous men and women of his day af- 
forded Lavater a ready source of material 
from which to make his studies of their 
handwritings. Added to these two we must 
note a third. believer in the science of graph- 
ology, Dr. Wilhelm Dorow of Berlin, whose 
contribution is monumental—four volumes 
of facsimiles of the handwritings of men 
and women of the period. These specimen 
were reproduced and printed through the 
newly discovered process of lithography and 
have preserved for us the writings of some 
one hundred and twenty-five men and women 
chosen because they were so important in 
European social, political and cultural his- 
tory, that the student could easily verify 
what he found in their handwriting. 
The title page of this rare work (besides 
my own set I know of only one other in the 
United States, that in the Brooklyn Library) 
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reads: “Facsimile of the Handwriting of 
Famous Men and Women, from the collec- 
tion of the editor, published with historical 
annotations by Dr. Wilhelm Dorow, (fol- 
lows a long list of titles and memberships in 
scientific and research societies in Europe), 
written on stone in the Lithographic Insti- 
tute of the publisher, Berlin, 1836, Sacshe 
and Co., publishers.” 

In his foreword Dr. Dorow says: “If we 
can not find any real discord in human na- 
ture, or rather, if no part of the body is in 
discord with the others, it follows that all 
bodily movements of a person are modified 
ay his temperament and character, even the 
movements of the hand which does the writ- 
ing. Lavater has asserted this in his “Phy- 
siognomic Fragment,” studies in which he 
cries to show that there is not only a re- 
markable analogy between the handwriting 
and the character of a person, but also in 
the other movements of the body, especially 
between the speech, walk and handwriting. 
However, even if we are unwilling to ac- 
cept everything Lavader states, we can not 
but accept the fact that many important men, 
among them Goethe, do not deny that in 
their study of the collections of the writings 
of famous people, we do find proof of this 
assertion. The editor made frequent addi- 
tions to the extensive collection of hand- 
writings gathered by Goethe, and has often 
heard him say that he frequently read the 
character of the person in his handwriting 
and was seldom disappointed in his deduc- 
tions. 

Due to the fact that the Fragment by 
Lavater is both rare and high priced, it has 
been forgotten or is not easily accessible to 
every one. It is, however, of great impor- 
tance to know what this eminent man has 
said about the handwriting of people, there- 
fore one of the principal passages in his 
work is quoted here and his words will show 
the purpose of my publication and serve as 
an introduction to it. 

“The simplest word, as soon as it is 
written down, shows many different as- 
pects. Of how many curves is it made? 
Do we not recognize these differences 
in all handwritings? Have not many 
tribunals judged on the testimony of 
the physiognomy of handwriting as they 
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have on the testimony of the physiog- 
nomy of the entire person? Must we 
not accept the fact that surely every 
person has his own individual and in- 
imitable handwriting which is seldom 
and only with great difficulty accurately 
forged? And these indisputable differ- 
ences should not show indisputable dif- 
ferences of human character ? Onemight 
urgethat onepersonhaving but one char- 
acter writes differently under variouscir- 
cumstances. But I answer that even 
this one person, having but one char- 
acter, acts differently upon different oc- 
casions. And yet, even in his most 
widely different actions there is but one 
pattern, one color, one style. And this 
should be a strong proof for our con- 
tention that these differentiations show 
a person’s handwriting to differ accord- 
ing to his situation and mood. The 
same person, using the same ink, the 
same pen and the same paper, will show 
a slight variation in handwriting when 
angry, when happy, or in a friendly, 
sympathetic mood. Who will deny that 
we can see in the handwriting whether 
it was written while calm and quiet, or 
when nervous and disturbed, by a hasty 
or leisurely person, by a methodical or 
disorderly, by a happy or by a sorrow- 
ful person? Do we not notice that 
women’s handwriting shows more ef- 
feminate traits than that of men? The 
more I study handwritings and make 
comparisons, the surer I am that the 
physiognomical expression are but the 
reflections of the writer’s character. 
Nearly all nations have national hand- 
writing, just as they have national facial 
traits; each individual has more or less 
of this nationalism and yet has distinc- 
tive characteristics in his handwriting.” 
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Besides Goethe and Lavater we find many 
other great writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury interested in the study of graphology. 
Among them we can mention Lord Beacons- 
field, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Sir Walter Scott, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. In a later article we will give 
specimens of the handwriting of noted au- 
thors with some leads as to their character- 
istics. The very fact that such famous peo- 
ple had a sympathetic understanding for 
the science of graphology and believed in 
its usefulness gave a greater impetus to fur- 
ther research along these lines. 

The writing of Beethoven, with the sig- 
nature well covered, was recently shown to 
a graphologist as a test. He immediately 
read in it the love of perfection and pre- 
cision, a pathos due to some ailment, an in- 
tense love of music. In fact, the entire speci- 
men was bubbling over with music, a great 
energy, and when the signature was disclosed 
it, too, showed in every stroke the musical 
super-genius, even had it been the signature 
of any other than Beethoven. It was full 
of music. 

The importance of a written document or 
letter for graphological purpose lies in the 
ensemble in which the graphologist reads 
first the harmony or contra-harmony of the 
author. The general features show certain 
traits of character as do the general fea- 
tures of a face. Then comes the study of 
particular signs, of variants, of outstand- 
ing qualities, etc. In this ensemble we can 
find as much to please or to disturb as we 
do in the ensemble of costume, of color, of 
setting, anywhere in art or music. To a 
graphologist, the content of the letter or 
even the words have no bearing on the char- 
acter displayed; the reading of the strokes, 
of the shape of the letters, the shading, the 
size, the slant, the height, are the only points 
that count, hence the text has no value to 
the graphologist. 
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Showing the Contrasting Rewards Offered to the News and Picture 
Reporter by Large City and Small Town Newspapers 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 
Editor of Photo Era Magazine 


HE average amateur or professional 

photographer can not understand the 
slap-dash methods of the news-photogra- 
pher, just as the average writer fails to 
comprehend the high-pressure writing of 
the reporter. 

In some instances which have come un- 
der my personal observation, I have had 
the opportunity to note the reaction of the 
average amateur and professional photogra- 
pher to the pressure of newsphotography. 
During the winter, a year ago, a party of 
week-enders in a large limousine drove out 
on the lake near my home. Although the 
ice is usually thick enough to bear a rail- 
road train, the size of the lake is such that 
reefs are formed owing to the tremendous 
pressure of the ice-action. In the neigh- 
borhood of these reefs the ice is treacherous, 
and usually it is unsafe for even one man 
to attempt to cross them. However, the 
driver of the limousine, after being warned, 
deliberately tried to drive the car across one 
of these reefs. He started, and when on 
the reef, the ice crumpled beneath him; he 
just managed to get out before the car 
plunged down into ninety feet of water. 

Obviously, here was news. Plans for 
salvaging the car were made, and soon a 
diver and a crew of men succeeded in rais- 
ing the car. Pictures were in demand of 
the salvaging operations and the final tri- 
umph when the car was again standing on 
the ice after its cold plunge. Several ama- 
teurs and professionals made pictures of the 
operations each day with the idea of making 
a complete record of the work and then send- 
ing the pictures with some notes to the news- 
papers. They overlooked entirely the fact 
that by the time the last picture was ready 
to be sent in, the affair was no longer news 





for the metropolitan press. It was over a 
week old. The pictures would serve nicely 
for an article for an automobile or a diver’s 
publication; but it had become “old stuff” 
so far as all but the weekly newspapers were 
concerned. 

Although I have always advised, and do 
now, careful and thorough photographic 
workmanship, the writer who plans to enter 
the field of newswriting and newsphotogra- 
phy will have to revise his technique. That 
is, he will have to render homage to speed 
rather than to finished workmanship. In 
this connection it should be noted that expert 
technique is required with regard to han- 
dling the camera, developing the negative 
and making the print. It is in some of the 
lesser stages of the finishing process that 
the news-photographer is compelled to re- 
sort to so-called slap-dash workmanship. 
For example, the greatest care must be taken 
to expose the film or plate correctly. Other- 
wise, an important news story may become 
a total failure. 

Every care must be taken to develop the 
film or plate to just the right point to make 
a snappy, clear print or enlargement. At 
this point what might be termed slap-dash 
methods are introduced. Instead of wash- 
ing the negative after fixing it in the hypo- 
bath, it is rinsed in water for a few seconds 
and—in the case of plates—after wiping 
off surplus water is immediately put in the 
enlarging machine where an enlargement on 
glossy, contrasty bromide paper is made. 
The enlargement is carefully developed, 
rinsed in water, placed in an acid-hypo bath 
for a few moments and then with another 
brief rinsing is dried artificially on ferrotype 
plates or heated mechanical drier from which 
its high gloss is obtained. The enlargement 
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is then ready for the editor with the excep- 
tion of a typewritten caption or brief de- 
scription which must be written on the back, 
or attached to the picture. 

In most cases, after the enlargement has 
been made from the hurriedly developed neg- 
ative, the plate or film is again fixed and 
washed for the usual length of time in 
order to ensure permanency. Of course, if 
the picture has no interest beyond the mo- 
ment, it is destroyed. 

There are several rush-methods of photo- 
finishing for the news-photographer. Which 
one is best for him to adopt will depend up- 
on the work to be done, the type of camera 
used and the facilities available for photo- 
finishing. At the present time, plates are 
much in favor for newsphotography, be- 
cause they can be more readily handled 
when wet and because there are many brands 
which are especially “fast” for the require- 
ments of photography under poor lighting 
conditions, or for use in high-speed cameras 
employed to photograph sports and subjects 
in rapid motion. 

Cut-films, filmpacks and roll-films are not 
so well adapted to newsphotography because 
they are difficult to handle while wet and 
they can not be dried as quickly as plates. 
In cases where a few hours, instead of a 
few minutes, are available for photo-finish- 
ing, the news-photographer can use films 
conveniently. Their light weight and the 
elimination of loss by breakage are greatly 
in their favor. There are rush methods of 
finishing films; but from my observations 
the experienced news-photographers | still 
prefer plates, although I know that many 
of them would prefer films if they could 
be handled as quickly as the plates. It might 
be added that plates are less expensive than 
films; and as the news-photographer makes 
many pictures during a week’s work, this 
point is another one in favor of plates. 

Although the large cities offer greater re- 
wards to the news-writer and the news- 
photographer, yet, the requirements are 
greater and the competition is keener. In 
the smaller towns and cities there are op- 
portunities which are well worth looking 
into. The pace is slower and there is not 
the split-second pressure under which many 
break down in the large cities. However, 
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there is plenty to do and no lack of inter- 
esting journalism. 


In our modern closely organized activities, 
which extend far out into the so-called rural 
districts, feature-news is very likely “to 
break” in one place as another. The floods 
in the Mississippi Valley and in Vermont 
are examples of how remote districts may 
become front-page news over night. Again, 
some man in the public eye may go fishing 
in a lake, deep in the wilderness, and be 
drowned. The nearest hamlet or town im- 
mediately jumps into national prominence 
and the officials of that town become feature- 
material for the news-writer and the news- 
photographer. Therefore, let me suggest 
to those of my readers who are contem- 
plating entering the great field of the Fourth 
Estate that they weigh well the relative re- 
wards, requirements and opportunities which 
are offered in the large cities and in the 
smaller communities. 


There is much to be said in favor of know- 
ing one’s own limitations as well as capabil- 
ities. There are many who would fail miser- 
ably in the large city who would do well in 
a small town. Then, again, there are those 
who would be blocking their own progress 
by staying in the small community. When- 
ever it is possible to give one’s self a trial 
in newswriting and newsphotography, it 
should be done before venturing too far 
away from home or other sources of income. 
If it is found that the work is congenial 
and that the material is readily accepted by 
editors, it is then time enough to take the 
next step. 


It must be apparent that in newswriting 
and newsphotography there can be no wait- 
ing for the “mood to write” or for inspira- 
tion. A thing happens, and then and there, 
without a moment’s loss of time, the event 
must be recorded graphically by means of 
typewriter and camera. Until the material 
is on the way to the editor there must be 
no let-up of effort. Like fighting a fire, 
it is not over until it is safely out. 


Without a doubt, newswriting and news- 
photography offer a splendid. opportunity for 
financial reward ; and, better still, the great- 
er opportunity to render great and construct- 
ive service. 


















































Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short 





Story Writing 


(6) Dialogue 


By Acnes M. REEVE 


IALOGUE is a short story element that 
often presents a decided stumbling 
block even to the writer who has made sure 
of a sound plot; for to put pertinent, plausi- 
ble speech into the mouths of imagined char- 
acters is no easy task. 

As the tale told in narrative alone is not 
as likely to win editorial approval as that 
in which narrative and dialogue are com- 
bined, it becomes a necessity for the short- 
story tyro to consider the proper placing and 
proportion of conversation. With a synopsis 
of the plot before him he must decide 
whether he will open the story with dialogue 
which will acquaint the reader with the per- 
sonalities of his leading characters and their 
stations in life, or whether he will give the 
setting first and use the dialogue later for 
the action scenes. 

The former method is a popular one with 
many of the lesser publications, but the sec- 
ond is always safe if well done. It is the 
equivalent of setting the stage for the play 
instead of having the actors come on the 
“bare boards.” 

The story that begins with a paragraph or 
two which, in well turned sentences, may 
indicate the time of year or the hour of the 
day, the city or town or part of the country 
in which the story is enacted, and in so do- 
ing give the reader a picture of the sur- 
roundings in which the people of the story 
will later “strut their stuff,” has a good 
foundation. 

When conversation is used for the open- 
ing it is usually that of characterization, for 
the dialogue of action can not often be made 
convincing before there is characterization 
enough to account for the impulses behind 
the deeds performed. This is a point to be 
remembered. We must know the persons be- 
fore we can react emotionally to the crimes 





they commit or the acts of self-sacrifice they 
peritorm. 

Conversation that doesn’t “get anywhere,” 
that is trite or stereotyped, should be avoided 
as are pestilence and plague—it seals the 
story’s doom. The creatures of imagination 
never should be stupid; they should say all 
the clever, original things the author wishes 
he might say on such occasions, and always 
with a weather eye upon the unfolding of 
the plot. 

It happens now and then that a story is 
returned with the editor’s terse “not enough 
action for us” penned on the rejection slip, 
and the writer looks at his pages bristling 
with quotation marks and wonders just what 
the editor means. If he will look closely 
enough he may discover that his characters 
are telling each other what already has hap- 
pened, instead of having them speak and act 
during the incident itself. 

Perhaps an illustration will best serve to 
make this point clear. In “Dogs of Mon- 
golia” in the January issue of Brief Stories, 
occurs the following scene: 


“Very deliberately Li Shek drew a 
long, curved sword, tested its blade, 
then moved toward him. 

“*Stop!’ warned Craig. He pointed 
his automatic straight at the Mongol’s 
heart. Li Shek did not so much as 
pause. With slitted eyes gleaming, teeth 
bared in a satanic leer, he came on, 
moving with a subtle, gliding tread. 
““«Stop!’ Craig’s voice rang out again. 
Li Shek raised his sword for a blow. 
Craig gritted an oath, and pulled the 
trigger of his gun. There was a dart of 
flame, a roar and a tinkling of glass. He 
had shot at a reflection in a mirror. He 
wheeled just in time to duck a gleaming 
blade. Li Shek was thrown off his 
balance by the force of his futile blow. 
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Craig leaped at him, shoved the muzzle 
of his pistol against the Lama’s fat 
stomach, and rapped out: 

“*The girl! Lead me to her! Where 
is she?’ 

“In the buddha,’ he answered sul- 
lenly.” 


Here is rapid action as it takes place, 
with the spoken words accompanying it serv- 
ing to furnish the key. There is no “he 
said,” or “I told him,” or “he was going 
to.” It is the movement and speech and 
the words that would be 
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Scribner's, is a good example of the story 
in which original dialogue is the paramount 
feature. It is an amusing character sketch, 
depending for its interest upon flippant con- 
versation and its ocean steamer setting, 
rather than upon vivid action or thrilling in- 
cident. The title is particularly fitting for it 
is the theme of the story to the very end. 
“You'd Be Surprised” begins: 

“Where have you been all my life?” 
Then follow a couple of paragraphs 
showing that the girl is dancing with a 

young man who is 





uttered under just such 
circumstances. 

If Craig were relat- 
ing the incident to a 


The five previous installments of 
“The Twelve Cardinal Elements of 
Short Story Writing,”’ namely, 


enchanted with her. 

His reply to her 
sally is: “Oh, just 
existing here and 
there * * * But to- 


third person, much of 1. Plot ° . : 
the dramatic and emo- 2. Setting nen : think hap 
tional value of the scene 3. Atmosphere a a 
: live. 
would be lost. 4. Action pee ; ; 
Telling, through a 5. Incident Say, you are a 
scream,” said the 


third person, of action 
that has already taken 
place is a fault in tech- 
nique that many writers 
fail to appreciate. The 
reader likes to see and 
hear for himself the 
thrilling scenes, instead 
of having them relayed 
to him by an eye-wit- 


In contrast to this 
kind of speech is that costs. 
of the fiction of do- 
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girl, and the words 


Frank’s ears. 
There was no 

reason why they 

should not have 


on any one’s, for 
they had only the 
ship’s orchestra to 
contend with, and 
that could not hon- 
estly be described 
as fierce competi- 
tion in the musical 


ten cents in 








mestic life, particularly 

love stories. In material of this type, char- 
acter as shown through conversation is usu- 
ally the keynote. In such fiction originality 
is of prime importance, for it is when a per- 
son says something unusual that we are 
ready to listen and follow. If we happen 
upon a story that begins: 

““Good morning, Mary,’ greeted Mrs. 
Morton, as her daughter put in a belated 
appearance at the breakfast table. 

““Good morning, mother. Aren’t you 
glad it’s a pleasant day?’ responded the girl, 
with her eyes on the golden orange at her 
place,” we are apt to turn the page in search 
of something more intriguing. 

“You'd Be Surprised,” in the January 


line. 

Later on when another shipboard admirer 
says, “Say, Harriet * * * if the girls are 
like you out west, I guess I'll have to go 
west, young man, myself. Are they?” “You 
would be surprised,” is again the heroine’s 
cryptic answer, and again it leads to com- 
plications that are clever enough to hold the 
reader to the ending, which is the same as 
the beginning — — “Where have you been 
all my life?” but spoken this time by the 
man to a different girl. Surprise, is the key- 
note all the way through, and surprise is 
the whole point of the ending. 

No matter what variety of dialogue is 
being featured, it should be so arranged that 
the reader has an idea of the immediate sur- 
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roundings at the moment. This does not 
always mean a detailed description of the 
room or the office or the street in which the 
conversation takes place, but there should 
be something to create at least a hint of the 
picture. It may be a movement of the woman 
toward the bell-pull that summons the butler 
—if it is that kind of story—or the oriental 
paper knife of exquisite workmanship with 
which the banker toys as he sits at his sump- 
tuous desk conversing with the woman who 
is asking him to reveal her husband’s finan- 
cial status, or the thundering traffic of the 
squalid street where the accident occurs. 

One of the evidences of skilful writing is 
to use just enough interpretive phrasing— 
not too much or too little—but enough to 
bring out the full significance of the words 
spoken. 

Careful study of plot synopsis will give 
indication of where dialogue will be most 
effective, and where setting should be pro- 
vided, and there should be a delicate balanc- 
ing of narrative and conversation in order 
that monotony may be avoided and interest 
maintained. 

If dialogue is selected for the opening it 
should be distinctive—something that will 
capture the interest—so that the characters 
will be arresting enough to retain their hold 
upon the reader through the introduction 
which must perforce follow. Conversation 
alone is rarely adequate, for unless the 
reader is given light regarding the situation 
and surroundings of the persons speaking, he 
will be at a loss to understand the motives 
impelling them. If the narrative that gives 
the setting and creates the atmosphere of the 
story is given in terms of the movement of 
the moment rather than in the past tense, 
it is more likely to hold the attention. Note 
the following: 

“Do you think the plane can make the 
landing field in this downpour and dark- 
ness?” Pretty Mary Lane, her eyes dark 
with anxiety, was peering into the im- 
penetrable night. 

A gruff voice from within the forlorn 

little house suminoned her: 

“Come on in an’ git yer supper, girl. 

He’s got a parachute and knows how to 

use it, don’t he?” 

Sitting at a somewhat untidy table Eden 
Lane made a great show of eating, but 








his sharp old eyes took in every detail 
of his daughter’s drooping shoulders 
and despairing gesture as she, so young 
and blue and golden, dropped into her 
seat and absently poured herself a cup 
of tea. 

Here you have opening dialogue which 
creates suspense, and following it a para- 
graph of setting reveals the existing condi- 
tions and also gives a glimpse of the two 
characters. If this paragraph were written: 

Eden Lane sat at an untidy table and 
made a great show of eating. His sharp 
old eyes noted the droop of his daugh- 
ters shoulders. He saw her gesture of 
despair when she took her seat and 
poured a cup of tea. 

Then in this form the scene portrayed 
might have taken place at some time prior 
to the beginning of the story; it does not 
give the impression of happening before the 
eyes of the reader as does the first version, 
which conveys the feeling of movement di- 
rectly connected with the speech of the 
characters. 

It is these fine points of technique that 
evidence the trained and practiced writer. 

Dialogue should bear the earmarks of the 
persons speaking and this necessitates con- 
trasting characterization. Even if persons of 
the same type are conversing—two flappers, 
for instance,—they must register distinct 
personalities. This requires preliminary 
character drawing that will identify them in 
the mind of the reader. 

A bit of dialogue without its setting will 
afford an amusing example of the truth of 
this observation. In the Saturday Evening 
Post of January 26th is a story entitled 
“Guests From Mrs. West’s,’ from which is 
taken the opening dialogue reading as fol- 
lows: 

“Which way are you going?” the 
smaller girl asked somewhat inform- 


ally. 
“Which way,” he said blankly. 
“I said, which way are — —” 


“Yes,” he broke in, “I heard you. I 
don’t know which way I’m going. I 
mean I don’t know which way that way 
is. If you’d just explain — —” 

“I see,” the other girl said! she 
laughed. “I s’pose it did sound mixed 
up. Zula was trying to say: What way 
are you going? Are you going all the 
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way to town, or are you turning off 
somewhere ?” 

“Yes,” said Zula, “that’s what I 

meant. Which way are you — —” 

“Oh,” he said brightly, “any way. 

Won’t you get in?” 

Certainly there is nothing clever or inter- 
esting about this conversation when read for 
itself alone, but when it comes at the end of 
five or six hundred words of introduction 
and setting that open the story, it is amusing 
and plausible and in keeping with the situ- 
ation in which the characters find themselves, 
and leads directly to the action that precipi- 
tates the next scene in the story. Conversa- 
tion about setting, character drawing and 
interpretive phrasing is like an unfurnished 
house set upon a knoll devoid of landscape 
gardening—trees, shrubs or lawn. 





HERE has never been a time when it 
was so essential for the writer to read 
if he is to sell. The day of magazines that 
publish any good story has gone by. Certain 
publications buy certain kinds of stories, and 
it is a waste of time and postage to offer 
them anything outside of their particular 
line. 

Instead of developing a story idea as 
fancy and individual taste dictate, it is well 
to jot down an outline of the plot, and then 
study the contents of several of the period- 
icals using material along the general line 
of the theme you have in mind. 

If contemplating a Western, read the five 
or six magazines given over wholly to such 
tales and you will have a fairly good idea 
of how much action is required, what char- 
acter types are desired, what setting would 
he effective, and whether or not your central 
theme is original. 

If it is a love story that is in the making, 
look over those in the Love Story magazines 
and in the women’s publications. Note how 
popular is the happy ending ; how rare is the 
tale of by-gone days. 

If you want to write your story your own 
way regardless of editors, do it by all means, 
but don’t expect to sell it if it is “different,” 
and by “different” I mean morbid or futile 
or reminiscent or immoral. 

Perhaps some of my readers will mur- 
mur, “But isn’t originality the great thing?” 
It is, of course, but it must be the right 
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kind of originality—not that of misery, 
futility, unpleasantness, tragedy. The writer 
who is famous and has a public that will read 
anything he writes is the one who gets his 
stories of darkness and despair published. 

The Saturday Evening Post is the goal of 
almost every embryonic author. Suppose we 
go over a recent number to see how the 
aforesaid observations hold. 

The January 26th issue is before me with 
“In The Public Eye,’ by Day Edgar, the 
well-known writer of stories of undergradu- 
ate life. As always, he depicts pleasant peo- 
ple doing pleasant up-to-date things; dining 
out, wearing good clothes, dancing at proms. 

In this instance the hero, a campus cele- 
brity who has found the limelight sweet, 
wishes to crown his achievements by appear- 
ing at the senior prom with a girl who will 
add glamour to his reputation. He forsakes 
the girl he has been attentive to and takes 
instead a beautiful musical comedy star from 
a Broadway success, with the result that she 
so dims his own glory that he is glad to turn 
to his real sweetheart, and so all ends well. 


The next story, “What a Whoopee,” is a 
most amusing first person narrative of the 
adventures abroad of a young American 
couple in pecuniary difficulties. They hobnob 
with the English nobility and in the end find 
themselves comfortably established in Lon- 
don. Again all is youth and a glorious world. 

The third, “Guests from Mrs. West's,” 
referred to in the foregoing pages, is also 
concerned with the adventures of youth, the 
hero having a background of wealth and so- 
ciety into which he introduces two little 
hitch-hiking waitresses from Maine. The 
trio make their appearance at Mrs. West’s 
smart Harvest dance at the Blue Barn with 
decidedly diverting results. There is no love 
interest in this—and to write of youth and 
beauty without love is something of an 
achievement. 

Not a trace of plague, pestilence or sudden 
death in the three. No cruel stepmothers, no 
ailing wives, no down and out husbands and 
fathers; no sordid poverty. All are stories 
about the kind of adventures most of us 
would like to have and the kind of people 
we would like to know. 

Why? Because we read fiction for 
pleasure. 
































































Success--Monetary or Literary? 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Robert W. Chambers Find 


Only Hollow Glory in Financial Gain 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Author of Special Articles Appearing in The American Sketch, The Spur, McCall’s, Etc. 


HAVE asked many authors their secret 

and their recipe for Success. On first 
thought, each one’s answer seemed to be dif- 
ferent. In thinking it over, [ find that there 
is little or no difference in the gist of what 
they all say—except that there are two kinds 
of Success. One is the High Road and the 
other is the Low. Few of us can make the 
grade of the former, but a little larger num- 
ber can manage to reach the other level of 
Success. 

One of the most outstanding examples 
ot the sort of thing I mean is to be found 
in the career of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
past and present. I never before realized 
what Success in Literature meant—and did 
not mean—until I set about studying the 
notes I made of an interview with Sir Ar- 
thur a couple of years ago. 

No character in modern literature per- 
haps has attained the vogue of good old 
Sherlock Holmes. The name has become 
a word in common parlance meaning one 
who is clever in “sleuthing” things to a so- 
lution. “Sherlock Holmes” has been trans- 
lated into a score of languages and several 
million copies of the work have been bought 
and read. Like certain imperishable tales of 
other periods, they never grow stale or com- 
monplace. 

Yet, when I spoke to Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle of “Sherlock Holmes,” he only sighed 
and said, “He is the rascal who has been my 
undoing. But for him and his wretched 
popularity, I might have been a writer of 
great Literature. Successful? Yes. But 
not a success of the soul!”’ There you have 
it! And a merely monetary success in the 
case of the writer with ideals so often be- 
comes a bitter one. 

I often wonder what must be the soulful 
secret of Robert W. Chambers, whose ear- 
liest works, like “A King in Yellow,” for 


example, were brushing the fringe of fine 
Art, but who later sold his soul for a mess 
of pottage by writing the more popular Gems 
for Morons that have poured nearly a hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year into his cof- 
fers for a generation? I think of Chambers 
in particular, because he both knew and 
could do better. 

And then I think of Joseph Hergesheimer, 
who told me that he failed consistently for 
seventeen years, and destroyed every manu- 
script that came back. All Saints! What 
courage! And yet out of that came a mar- 
velous beauty of style which we must honor, 
whether or not we like his stories. In other 
words, for that noble sacrifice, Hergesheimer 
has been having that rare and sublime ex- 
perience for thirty years of writing only 
what he wanted to write! Finally, he has 
won the secondary success—that of money 
—together with the primary success. 

I could go on and on quoting pertinent ex- 
amples, but shall conclude with one that 
came to my ears direct, just the other day. 
At lunch at the Players Club, Fulton Ours- 
ler told me some of the circumstances sur- 
rounding his rapid and phenomenal rise to 
success. The significant portion of what 
he said was: “I tried the money road to suc- 
cess and failed. I wrote what the Editors 
wanted, in the way they wanted it. I wrote 
according to measure—their measure. The 
stuff was a lie, because it had my name to 
it, but it was not me! Years and years I 
spent in this warping process. Finally, I 
made a desperate plunge and began to write 
stories and novels in the way that I had al- 
ways wanted to write them. Within a year 
bigger things began to dawn. ‘Behold This 
Dreamer and ‘Sandalwood’ are the first 
ambitious stories I wrote in my own way.” 

What a lesson for the new writer! Be 
cause the entire future and career of the 
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new writer lies before him. It is there for 
him to shape. Granted that our novice has 
it in him, here is a phase that is worthy of 
his long and studious consideration. What 
kind of material does he want to write? 
What kind can he write? What kind that 
he both wants to write and can write will 
be acceptable to the editorial needs of the 
moment? Pause long, practise and pray 
over it! Unite them all in harmony and not 
only your happiness but your success is as- 
sured. 

And what about the writer of mature ex- 
perience? I can answer that with feeling. 
I spent three gruelling years writing what I 
wanted to write, possibly also what I could 
write. But I left out the third ingredient 
essential to success: uniting the former two 
with What the Editors could use! 

Four years ago I set myself to the task 
of adapting what I could do to what I could 
sell. The third element is not quite in tune 
with my program yet, so that my success is 
still limited. It is not in every instance what 
I want to do. I am gradually working up 
to that. 

Getting in tune with yourself and the 
world at the same time, that is the rub. Yet 
it is by no means a hopeless task—unless 
one is not really a writer, which is the excep- 
tion in every instance. What is the world 
talking about? What is it thinking about? 
Now, you must make yourself talk and 
think along the same lines. The rest is a 
matter of hard work. 

Here we have come upon another im- 
portant maxim in the word-book of Success. 
Work! The greatest genius in the world 
of writing will be a failure unless he works. 
Park benches and freight-car bumpers are 
laden with brilliant loafers. Authors young 
and old, new and mature, are so prone to 
sit around and talk about what they are go- 
ing to do. Successful writers are always 
those who do it first and talk about it after 
it is published—if indeed they talk about it 
at all. Successful Writers are Dreamers, 
to be sure, but they are Doers as well. 

Wherever I went among great Authors 
the world round, I always found work in 
the air. Take the case of E. Phillips Op- 
penheim. Here is an Author seventy years 
of age. He has written more than any 
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writer in modern times—more than one 
hundred novels and many volumes of short 
stories. Oppenheim is at his desk every 
morning at 9:30. He is still working at 
5:30. He averages six to eight hours daily. 
He dictates everything to his secretary. In 
this way he manages to write two novels 
and at least a half dozen short stories every 
year. 

And there is George Moore. Eighty! 
Every day his secretary comes in for a few 
hours and he dictates a few hundred words 
of what he has written out by hand. He 
spends at least a couple of hours correcting 
and polishing his exquisite prose. He is 
forever polishing and re-writing his books, 
although the first draught is perhaps finer 
prose than almost any other writer in English 
is penning today. 

William J. Locke is systematic and a hard 
worker. He writes his books first in a beau- 
tiful copy-book hand with precise margins. 
From this first copy his secretary makes a 
typewritten transcript. Locke goes over 
this meticulously and every page shows la- 
borious corrections. This copy is again re- 
typed and the final copy is corrected also— 
and is finished. 

Such labor. Such pains. And such pride. 
There is a feeling of success at the end of 
each day. And yet their work is so finished 
that it gives the reader a sense of ease and 
gratification and brings forth the remark: 
“How easily this author writes!” That is 
not a truism, that successful writers write 
easily. Slovenly writers write easily and 
hate to correct their work. Sometimes they 
have a monetary success, but never a spir- 
itual success. American magazines today 
are filled with such writings. Careless, in- 
accurate in word and fact. Waste-basket 
literature. Stuff and nonsense. 

Yet most of us turn out material of that 
sort in large batches. Do not become too 
mechanical, too much like clock-work. So 
many articles in so much time. Making and 
breaking records! What does it matter if 
a man gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul! What wisdom the Scriptures con- 
tain! Just as sure as one gets into the rec- 
ord-breaking class he begins to fret over re- 
writing and even correcting a manuscript. 
Every manuscript needs correcting. Things 
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always can be better said—and better and ment and quality. He wants passionately 
better. Here again we approach a new dan- to qualify. He feels that the moment that 
ger, a new passion; that of too meticulous some of his work has been approved through 
correcting. sales, that he is on the high road to success! 

We should each one of us make a con- Not too fast, young man and young 
stant resolution not to do more and more woman of the Pen! Speed coarsens work. 
work, but to do better and better work. One can’t work too much or too hard. It is 
Quantity, yes, within reason; but quality never a question of the number of words 
alone leads to gratifying success. These ad- we write, but of the manner in which we 
monitions are more applicable to the mature fabricate them into a text and texture that 
writer than to the novice. The man who approximates Beauty, Power and Durabil- 
can sell his work begins to slip and get care- ity. That is the only success that really 
less. The new writer is bent upon improve- counts. 





THE FIRST OF THE TAYLOR POEMS 


The first tiny volume of “Original Poems” took the nurseries of 1804 by storm. The 
title-page, hall-marked with a motto from Dr. Watts, and describing the authors as “Sey- 
eral Young Persons,” excited curiosity; the preface, respectfully inscribed to Parents and 
“very affectionally to that interesting little race—the race of children,” was irresistible. 

A second volume was ordered before Christmas; a year later the two chief con- 
tributors, finding themselves unexpectedly among the most popular children’s writers, 
ventured into the field alone with rhymes and hymns. There had been no such measures 
since Dr. Watts. Old nursery songs, revived from time to time, had gone the way of old 
“histories,” and the “great writers of little books’— Mrs. Barbauld and Miss Edge- 
worth —- were justly content with their mastery of prose. 

A great-grandmother of the Taylors had as a child been taken upon the knee of Dr. 
Watts and received from his hand a copy of the “Divine Songs for Children.” Ann and 
Jane used the old rhythms “with a difference.” Nearly. a century before “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” they sang of moon and Stars, flowers and creatures, of child’s play 
in house and garden. “The Wind” and “The Cow” had their prototypes in “Original 
Poems and Rhymes for the Nursery ;” any reader who opens his “Child’s Garden” at “A 
Good Boy” or “System” or “The Whole Duty of Children” will find in Ann and Jane 
Taylor the great aunts-in-literature of Louis Stevenson. 

The skill consists, as Goldsmith remarked, “in making little fishes talk like little 
fishes”; and this may be done with or without a “moral.” Jane’s method gives the 
secret of her charm. “I try to conjure up some child into my presence,” she told Ann, 
“address her suitably, as well as I am able, and when I begin to fag, I say to her, 
‘There, love; now you may go.’” There could be no better recipe for the making of 
children’s books. 

When James Montgomery praised the first efforts of the “Associate Minstrels,” he 
called Ann “the queen of the Assembly—the first unquestionably among those who 
write for children, and not the last by hundreds of those who write for men;” yet he 
found Jane “very delicate and sprightly,” and noted her “tender playfulness.” 

Jane’s pieces, fresh and crisp as Miss Edgeworth’s prose, have the more individ- 
ual note. Her conventional pictures—‘Morning,” “Evening,” and the rest, framed to fit 
chosen spaces on the Nursery wall—have a light and color of their own; her portrait- 
types—“The Shepherd Boy,” “The Gleaner”—mostly arranged in pairs or sets of four, 
have each some distinguishing note: Colin’s “soft pipe,” the “little blue apron” of the 
gleaner. Even her cautionary rhymes are not as other cautionary rhymes which have 
no conscious humor. She draws an apple tree, a bird, a violet, and straightway the 
wind is stirring in the branches, the bird twitters, the flower droops “in sweet humility.” 
As for her beasts, a child understands their language, knows them as friends even when 
they find fault with him, repeats their sermons, never for a moment doubts they are 
alive—F. V. Barry, in Preface to “Jane Taylor. Prose and Poetry.” 
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Special Feature Articles 







Practical Hints on a Lucrative Field from Professor Willard G. 
Bleyer, University of Wisconsin, Who for Twenty Years 
Has Trained Young Men and Women in 
Successful Magazine Writing 


By Cart A. Buss 


“C*PECIAL feature stories and popular 
magazine articles constitute a type of 
writing particularly. adapted to the ability 
of the novice who has developed some fa- 
cility in writing, but who may not have suf- 
ficient maturity or talent to succeed in short 
story writing,” declares Professor Willard 
G. Bleyer, Director of the 
School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
“Now more than ever before 
newspapers and magazines 
welcome well written articles 
offering a wide range of sub- 
jects, and afford the young 
writer a field that can be mas- 
tered with comparative ease.” 
For twenty years Professor 
Bleyer’s course in “Writing 
Special Feature Articles” has 
been one of the most popular 


courses for writers at the Uni- PROF. W. 
versity of Wisconsin. Under 
his guidance writers have successfully 


“broken in” to a variety of magazines in- 
cluding “The Woman’s Home Companion,” 
“The Independent,” “Atlantic Monthly,” 
“Popular Mechanics,” “The American Boy” 
and others. 

“First of all, I find that students do not 
study their markets properly,” Professor 
Bleyer observes. “The young writer thinks 
of a subject for an article first—then writes 
the article—and finally seeks to fit a maga- 
zine to the article—which is a most unprofit- 
able practice. 

“Secondly, writers fail to visualize their 
readers, and consequently miss out on get- 
ting the reader’s point of view. When a 
writer knows exactly for whom he is writ- 
ing, he knows just how much information 
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he must give and just what his readers will 
want to know. 

“Thirdly, young writers lack persistence. 
They become discouraged too easily, and 
after one or two rejections lay their work 
aside instead of revising it and sending it 
out again. Only after an article has been 
rejected twelve times ought it 
to be pigeon-holed.” 

Young writers who are de- 
voting their full time to writ- 
ing fiction will find writing 
special feature articles both 
remunerative and fascinating. 
And who knows but what in 
searching for material for an 
article something will suggest 
just the idea needed for a suc- 
cessful short story ? 

Writing articles consists in 
the knack of seeing things in 
the life around us that are in- 
teresting, or can be made in- 
teresting to the average reader,” Profes- 
sor Bleyer relates. Subjects for articles 
can be found by reading the day’s news 
and jotting down items which suggest 
possibilities for expansion and further de- 
velopment in order to satisfy the reader who 
“wants to know more.” Oftentimes one 
can write articles on timely subjects for the 
local newspaper, and, if the town is not too 
large, perhaps find the papers less likely to 
be so particular regarding form and style 
as the magazines. 

“Search through your own personal ex- 
periences,” Professor Bleyer tells his stu- 
dents. ‘Have you not something there that 
can be developed into a personal confession? 
In such an article employ freely the pro- 
noun ‘I’ and tell secrets you would not or- 
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dinarily reveal, for your story may be pub- 
lished anonymously. I do not mean the 
‘confessional magazine’ type of story, but 
rather any experiences of your personal life 
that have given you a better understanding 
of life, or may serve to help others through 
similar problems. 

“Official reports of special studies in the 
fields of science, agriculture, engineering 
and so on are embodied in political or scien- 
tific bulletins and furnish material which 
can be popularized, or put into more read- 
able form for magazine readers. Write up 
the facts to show how the new invention 
or discovery will affect the daily life of the 
reader. 

“Remember that everybody wants to be 
‘healthy, wealthy, and wise,’ and anything 
that deals with one’s health, income, or store 
of knowledge is sure to be a subject for a 
special article, and as such it deserves your 
attention.” 

In brief, Professor Bleyer’s counsel is 
embodied in the following paragraphs. 


Subjects that attract readers can be classi- 
fied as follows: “Timely topics; unique, 
novel, and extraordinary persons, things 
and events; mysteries ; romance; adventure; 
contests for supremacy; children and ani- 
mals ; hobbies and amusements ; familiar per- 
sons, places, and objects ; prominent persons, 
places, and objects; matters involving the 
life, property, and welfare of others ; matters 
affecting the reader’s own success and well- 
being.” 

Analyze articles in current magazines and 
Sunday newspapers to get an idea of what 
is being used. In reading different articles 
ask yourself: What is the appeal of the ar- 
ticle? What suggested the topic? Does it 
suggest a topic to me also? What is the 
purpose of the article? How was the ma- 
terial obtained—by interview, personal ex- 
perience, or scientific study? 

After obtaining your material and before 
beginning your article, outline the subject 
in clear, logical order. You fail before you 
begin if you attempt to write your article 
without a carefully thought out arrangement 
of ideas. The length of the article of course 
must be determined by the scope of the ma- 
terial and the type of magazine for which 
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the work is intended. Decide whether the 
purpose of your article is to entertain, in- 
struct, or to give practical guidance; then 
see that every sentence contributes to that 
purpose. 

Literary devices are often effective for 
attractive beginnings—telling bits of de- 
scription, conversation if it is distinctive. 
A striking statement or command. may suit 
your subject such as: “You who begin this 
article may not live to read its close.” A 
question or series of questions will pique 
the reader’s curiosity and lead him to read 
the article. Direct address with the pro- 
noun “you” is often good. 

Do not be satisfied until you have revised 
and re-written your article several times. 
Then label your work with a title that con- 
veys the substance of what you have said, 
one that is concise, concrete, and arouses in- 
terest. Remember that your title is what 
the editor notices first, and if that is weak 
and meaningless, he will take it for granted 
that your article is likewise. 

By all means obtain photographs if your 
article is at all suitable for illustration. 
Good photographs may sell a mediocre ar- 
ticle, and lack of photographs may interfere 
with the sale of an excellent article. Take 
your own snapshots preferably, but do not 
be afraid to hire a photographer to take your 
pictures for you if necessary, for money 
invested in pictures is well spent. 

Criticize your work before sending it out. 
See if your style is varied and interesting. 
Have you related your ideas by means of 
conversation, direct quotation, description, 
and exposition? Have you sufficient variety 
to guard against tediousness ? 

Professor Bleyer’s help and criticism is 
of such a nature that it is a rule of his that 
no one shall pass his course without having 
sold at least one article. Given some ability 
and the willingness to learn, he is a firm be- 
liever in the dictum that “it can be done.” 

If you are tired of having your short 
stories returned, and have not tried to write 
feature articles, begin now—proceed wisely 
and thoughtfully—and I daresay that it will 
not be very long before you will be reward- 
ed with favorable editorial consideration. 
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Buried Treasure 






Under Your Bobbed Hair, Your Military Hair-Cut, or Your Bald 
Pate, Lies Much Unknown Treasure Which is 
Yours for the Taking 


By Laurence D’Orsay 
Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks” 


HE men who keep shop deal in many 

things. Some sell dollar shirts, and 
others sell thousand dollar diamonds. Some- 
times the temples where they serve the great 
god Mammon are little holes in the wall, 
and sometimes they are marble palaces. Sec- 
ond-Hand Rose opens by asking the wary 
customer five bucks for a pair of pants, but 
she grabs his flying coat-tails and offers the 
necessary garment for six bits. Madame 
Yvette from the Rue de la Paix—to hear 
her tell it—never dreams of anything so 
crass as mentioning the price of the ether- 
eal wisp of silk and lace which, she deftly 
insinuates, will suit Mademoiselle’s—er 
developed figure even better than it does the 
slim young form of the mannequin. Time 
enough to break the sad news when she 
sends the bill to Mademoiselle’s daddy. 








The ways of commerce are many, and 
the methods of commercial attack differ 
widely. But in one respect all the men and 
women who keep shop are alike. They take 
stock from time to time, and they replenish 
the stock when it seems to be getting low. 
So far as their experience, intelligence, and 
foresight permit, they see to it that they 
have what the customer is likely to want, 
or what he can be persuaded to think he 
wants. 


And when the new stock arrives, it isn’t 
left in the crates and the packing-cases, or 
shoved higgledy-piggledy into the cellar to 
wait its turn. It is unpacked, carefully, ex- 
amined, appraised, considered as the shock 
battalion of a new attack when displayed in 
the windows, and as a valuable addition to 
the background of the shop when arranged 
on the counters and the shelves. 


The literary merchant has a stock of 
goods, too—or should have. It is up to him 
to replenish that stock, take a good inventory 
of’ what he has and what he gets, and dis- 
play the tempting articles in merchantable 
and attractive form. But this literary mer- 
chant is unlike all other traders in one very 
important way. He doesn’t have to order 
a bill of goods from the drummer, the job- 
ber, or the wholesaler. His stock is in his 
brain, and he can add to it every day and 
all day long as he walks to and fro on the 
earth, observing the ways of the sons of 
men. 

Too many writers suffer from sad con- 
fusion of mind about their stock-in-trade. 
They think it consists of the stories they 
have written, but have not yet sold—the ma- 
terial they are offering to the editors. That’s 
a very small part of it. In the case of near- 
ly every one who will read these lines, the 
unwritten stories are by far the more im- 
portant. The goods aren’t even out of the 
packing-case of the brain, but they are there. 
Whether they ever will be unpacked, dis- 
played, and sold to pleased customers de- 
pends in some measure on the whim of Fate, 
but much more upon the energy, determina- 
tion, and common sense of the merchant. 


For ages the lure of buried treasure has 
made men risk, and often lose, all that they 
possess, even to their very lives. But it 
isn’t necessary to go to the Bahama Islands, 
the Gobi Desert, or the ruined temples of 
Cochin-China to dig for buried treasure. 
Stay at home. The buried treasure is there. 
It is under your bobbed locks, your military 
haircut, or your bald pate. It is in the pack- 
ing-case you haven’t unpacked. It is in the 
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eyes that see, the ears that hear, the memory 
that retains, and the judgment that selects 
and weighs. 

And, most of all, it is in your background 
—in the vast sum total of the stock-in-trade, 
gathered through the years, to which you 
should be adding every day. Background 
is the most important possession of every 
writer, far more important than technique. 
Background gives you something worth 
writing about, while technique merely en- 
ables you to write that something well. 
Technique should be so thoroughly acquired 
that it becomes almost an automatic part of 
one’s writing equipment, and then one should 
hardly ever think about it, just as an expert 
carpenter hardly ever thinks whether he is 
sawing a board straight. But background 
should be always in the foreground of a 
writer’s thoughts. He should be thinking 
of the stock, the buried treasure; forever 
be unpacking it, sizing it up, and adding to it. 

Tennyson makes Ulysses describe a full, 
adventurous background, and wed it, as all 
background should be wedded, to a yearning 
for fresh experience and achievement. 
“Much have I seen and known; cities of men 

And manners, climates, councils, governments, 

Myself not least, but honored of them all; 

And drunk delight of battles with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin 

fades 

For ever and for ever when I move . . . 

Death closes all: but somewhere ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with gods.” 

Every writer can not have a background 
like that of Ulysses. Homer, who sang of 
him in two deathless epics, didn’t have it; 
although it is probable that the author of 
“The Iliad” and “The Odyssey” had been a 
soldier, a seaman, and a traveller as well as 
the blind beggar legend makes him. The 
man who enriched the world with its two 
greatest adventure stories understood the 
thrill of peril and the lure of what’s around 
the turn of the road, but perhaps his travels 
and adventures would seem trifling to us, 
if we knew of them, when compared with 
those of several men who are writing today 
for such magazines as Adventure and The 
Danger Trail. Homer was an infinitely 
greater author than those men will ever be, 
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because he could use his background mag- 
nificently, giving out its treasures in prodi- 
gal profusion; while they, with perhaps a 
better background, leave nearly all of the 
goods in the packing-case instead of getting 
them in the windows and on the shelves. 

Sir Philip Gibbs and Sir Harry Johnston, 
to name only two modern writers out of 
many, have each a background of thrilling 
adventures and strange experiences more 
remarkable than what really could have hap- 
pened to Ulysses; but, although they are 
good writers, they certainly can’t write like 
Homer. Many a stay-at-home author writes 
better than either of them. It isn’t so much 
the actual background that counts as the use 
you make of it. Jane Austen proved that 
fact pretty conclusively, and so did the 
Bronté girls. Martha Ostenso has proved 
it most notably in the past few years; yet 
many a would-be woman author with a sim- 
ilar background is saying to herself, “Well, 
there’s nothing here to write about, that’s 
certain. If only I could leave the farm, and 
go to New York or Hollywood 

Every writer and every person who as- 


pires to write has all the background he or 


she needs and can use. Not one of them is 
using a thousandth part of it. The goods 
lie unpacked. Nothing to write about! 
There’s a world of men and women to write 
about, and you know some of them. The 
turtle-doves next door, who jazz up their 
cooing by a little pecking now and then, can 
be made more interesting than Sir Harry 
Johnston’s African savages. Indeed, Sir 
Harry’s most entertaining and dramatic 
characters are not the savages you don't 
know, but white men and women like those 
you do know. You and Sir Harry have 
practically all that Homer had if you could 
use it, if you could get it out of your 
brains; and you have much that Homer 
didn’t have—the accumulated knowledge 
and experience of the ages. 

Let us try to get an idea of the background 
of this greatest of all writers, as it is re- 
vealed plainly in his works. It should teach 
us much. It should teach us what back- 
ground is and how to use it. We might do 
the same thing with Shakespeare, Bunyan, 
Cervantes, Balzac, or any other great 
writer, and in each case we should be im- 
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pressed by the salient fact that the most 
important part of the man’s background 
was a lively understanding of human in- 
terests and a sympathetic knowledge of 
human nature. But let us take Homer, as 
Andrew Lang interprets him for us. 

“He has to write of battles; and he de- 
lights in the joy of battle and in all the 
movement of war. Yet he delights not less, 
but more, in peace, in prosperous cities, 
hearths secure, in the tender beauty of chil- 
dren, in the love of wedded wives, in the 
frank nobility of maidens, in the beauty of 
earth and sky and sea, and seaward mur- 
muring river, in sun and snow, frost and 
mist and rain, in the whispered talk of boy 
and girl beneath oak and pine tree. 

“He who sings of the war, and sees it 
with his sightless eyes, sees also the Trojan 
women working at the loom, cheating their 
anxious hearts with broidery of gold and 
scarlet, or raising the song of Athene, or 
heating the bath for Hector, who never 
again may pass within the gates of Troy. 
He sees the poor weaving woman, weighing 
the wool, that she may not defraud her 
employers, and yet may win bread for her 
children. He sees the children, the golden 
head of Astyanax, his shrinking from the 
splendor of the hero’s helm. He sees the 
child Odysseus, going with his father 
through the orchard, and choosing out some 
apple trees ‘for his very own.’ . . . Such 
are the moods of Homer, so full of love, of 
life, and all things living, so rich in all 
human sympathies, so readily moved when 
the great hound Argus welcomes his master, 
whom none knew after twenty years, but the 
hound knew him, and died in that welcome. 

“With all this love of the real, which 
makes him dwell so fondly on every detail 
of armor, of implement, of art; on the 
divers colored gold-work of the shield, on 
the making of tires for chariot wheels, on 
the forging of iron, on the rose-tinted ivory 
of the Sidonians, on cooking and eating and 
sacrificing, on pet dogs, on wasps and their 
ways, on fishing, on the boar hunt, on 
scenes in baths where fair maidens lave 
water over the heroes, on undiscovered isles 
with good harbors and rich land, on plough- 
ing, mowing, and sowing, on the furniture 
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of houses, on golden vases wherein the white 
dust of the dead is laid,—with all this de- 
light in the real, Homer is the most romantic 
of poets.” 

Lang knew Homer as few men do, for 
he did the lion’s share of the work on the 
best English translations, with the possible 
exception of Professor Palmer’s. He knew 
all about Homer’s great dramatic passages. 
But notice how carefully he picks as the 
best points, in almost every instance, the 
things that are in everybody’s background, 
the strong and simple things that touch the 
heartstrings. We all know of hearths se- 
cure; we all have seen boy and girl whis- 
per; we have met that poor weaving woman, 
or some woman like her; our own children 
are like Astyanax and the boy Odysseus; 
our dogs are like Argus; and all “the real” 
that Homer delighted in is just as real and 
just as familiar to us. If the rose-tinted 
ivory of the Sidonians and the golden vases 
for the dust of the heroes are not in our 
background, something else is—something 
just as good for the purposes of fiction. The 
difference between ourselves and Homer 
is that he could use all the things he knew 
and delighted in, and we can’t. He took 
stock, turned over that stock, and added 
more all the time. He dug the high-grade 
ore out of his brain, and smelted it into fine 
gold. 

Writers think too much about writing and 
too little about life. Polish is good, but the 
keen edge of the sword is more important 
than its glitter. A man who sees as much 
bad writing as I do is not going to decry 
good writing; yet any magazine editor will 
tell you that he reads scripts every day 
which he might accept but for the damning 
fact that there’s nothing in them except 
clever use of the English language. The 
writers haven’t used what was in their 
heads; they have just used words, and 
strung those words together prettily. They 
had background, of course; but, so far as 
they used background at all, they tried to 
use Zane Grey’s at second hand, or Gene 
Stratton Porter’s, or Edith Wharton’s, or 
that of the author of the story they liked 
in the last magazine they chanced to pick 
up. They thought the writing was more 
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important than having something to write 
about. Pretty verbiage, chiseled phrases, 
literary millinery—how sick the editor gets 
of it all! And how refreshed he is, like the 
weary traveler reaching a green oasis in the 
thirsty desert when he finds a story smelted 
out of ore from the author’s own brain; a 
story which shows some of Homer’s delight 
in the real, the natural, the simple, the 
human! “That’s genuine stuff,” the editor 
says to himself. “The chap’s got back- 
ground and the common sense to use it.” 
He may not be able to take the story, for 
it may not be suitable for his magazine, or 
he may be overbought at the moment; but 
he will remember the author, and look for 
his future offerings. Very likely he will 
write to him, and tell him exactly what is 
wanted, and what a man with his background 
ought to be able to supply. Literary agents, 
of course, can do the same thing. If they 
know their business, they do. 

It is amazing how blind most writers are. 
The buried treasure is there, waiting for the 
pick and shovel; but they can’t see it, can’t 
even guess it. A man’s sister is a frank, 
noble, high-hearted girl like Nausicaa, but 
he will go to the artificial, sentimentalized, 
overwritten pages of Laura Jean Libbey to 
find a heroine for his story. His mother is 
a real woman, a faithful wife and guardian 
of the house, like Penelope; but if he wants 
“mother stuff,” he will rehash it from some 
movie he has seen. He is fond of his dogs, 
pets them every day, and talks entertain- 
ingly about them; but when he writes a dog 
story, he revamps Albert Payson Terhune, 
because he thinks that’s the sort of dog story 
the editors want. He forgets that Terhune’s 
stuff goes over big because Terhune mani- 
festly writes it from the background of dogs 
he knows and loves. 

There is similar blindness, not perhaps 
so amazing, to the value of life experience 
and knowledge of definite things as literary 
assets. We have seen how Homer made use 
of such assets. Somewhere and somehow 
he learned about the gold-work on the 
shields, about wasps and their ways, about 
the exact nature and appearance of the rose- 
tinted ivory of the Sidonians, and a thou- 
sand other things, including the way sailors 
of the period might reasonably talk, think, 
















and act. All this vast and varied knowl- 
edge became part of his background, as it 
does with every man; but “’e went an’ took 
wot ’e required,” and we don’t. He sunk a 
shaft to the buried treasure, and kept that 
shaft open. 

If we stop to think about it, each one of 
us will be surprised at how much he knows. 
The only thing more surprising, of course, is 
how much one doesn’t know. A terrific lot 
of odds and ends get stored in the attic in 
the course of a lifetime. The mass of lit- 
erary material buried in every intelligent 
person’s brain is incalculable. There is 
enough to keep a man hammering the type- 
writer for a thousand years—if he could get 
it out! But very often the obvious things 
are the hardest to perceive and the hardest 
to dig out. 

A curious case in point came under my 
notice in New York City many years ago. 
One day a sturdy, handsome, clear-eyed 
young man, with the indefinable stamp of 
the sailor and the adventurer all over him, 
came into the editorial office of a big syndi- 
cate. He wanted to sell some love stories— 
original in his own idea, but really written 
from paper-backed novels he had read in 
his watch below—and some moralistic es- 
says which repeated what the Bible says in 
language much less powerful and beautiful. 
The chap could write, but his material was 
hopeless. 

The managing editor, a keen judge of 
men, asked him, “What ship are you on? 
How long have you been following the sea?” 
The writer seemed surprised, but admitted 
he had been a sailor from boyhood. A very 
little conversation showed plainly that he 
had spent a remarkably adventurous and in- 
teresting life, and he could make one see 
the drama of that life when he talked; yet 
never had he thought of putting it down on 
paper, although he had been scribbling for 
years, writing about just everything he 
shouldn’t have written. 

The editor took him out to lunch, and 
was held spellbound by stories of seafaring 
life, vivid pictures of sailormen, and accounts 
of adventures in the Philippines as a cap- 
tive of Aguinaldo’s. He dropped his other 
work for the day, and talked to that sailor 
all afternoon ; and when it was time to shut 
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up shop, he took him home to his wife and 
told her they had a guest for dinner. That 
editor knew he had found a buried treasure, 
and he meant to sink a shaft and dig it out. 

He did. But, what a job! The chap 
could write simply, powerfully, and most en- 
tertainingly when he was told just what to 
write; but, if left to his own devices, he 
would rehash the sentimental, moralizing 
stuff he had read in books. It was necessary 
to talk everything out of him, and then tell 
him to write it. The syndicate happened 
to be closely allied with one of the greatest 
publishing houses of that day. The editors 
there talked two books out of him, one the 
story of his Philippine adventures and the 
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other a vivid picture of seafaring life. Both 
were great successes. And the editor and 
his staff talked about forty cracking good 
special features and short stories out of him 
before he finally got the wanderlust and 
wandered off again. Before he left New 
York he realized he had a buried treasure 
in his experiences of life, and he also knew 
he had the pick and shovel to dig some of 
it out whenever he wished. 

The pick, brothers and sisters who aren’t 
using your background, is a sympathetic 
imagination. The shovel is industry. 

Technique? If you have the industry 
and the perseverance, you will gain the tech- 
nique. 





Know Your Sports 


Analysis of a Sports Story Illustrating the Outstanding 
Features of Successful Fiction of This Type 


By James Knapp REEVE 
Formerly Editor of The Writer’s Bulletin 


ITH the growth of interest in higher 

education has come a correspondingly 
greater interest in sports of various kinds. 
The time was, and not so long ago, when 
baseball and football were the two games of 
sufficient popularity to warrant fiction con- 
cerning them. 

But how times have changed! 
ming, skating, skiing, running, tennis, golf, 
hockey! And, since the heavyweight boxing 
championship rests upon the brow of one 
who is both soldier and scholar, stories of 
the prize ring have won first place in lead- 
ing publications. 

One of the well-known magazine publish- 
ers issues twice monthly a periodical devoted 
entirely to sports fiction. This is in itself 
an indication of the demand for such mater- 
ial, and warrants those who aspire to live 
by pen alone—to paraphrase the old saying 
—in giving serious thought to the fine points 
of the sport story. 


Swim- 


The first and major one is—know your 
sport. Only the writer who has thorough 
knowledge of the intricacies of the game 
can hope to score; and not only must he 
know the technique of the game and the vo- 
cabulary incident to it, but he must be famil- 
iar with training methods, and the types of 
people connected with them. 

Many who read “The Duke Steps Out,” 
that remarkable prize-fight story published 
in The Saturday Evening Post, will remem- 
ber how large a part was played by the 
Duke’s trainers and manager; and how es- 
sential a part of the story was the regime 
to which the Duke was subjected. To write 
“The Duke Steps Out” required a knowl- 
edge of all angles of the prize-fighting game. 

The sport yarn has special limitations; it 
may not have a very villainous villain. This 
is due to a curious psychological slant on 
the part of the reading public—they want 
their games clean—but it goes deeper than 































that really and is due to the belief that the 
men who get to the top in athletics are 
those whose moral principles are as strong 
as their muscles. It is this factor that com- 
plicates the writing of this kind of fiction 
even for the man who knows his sports. 

It goes without saying that sports stories 
are action stories—usually sustained action 
—but setting, too, is of decided importance, 
for without the picture of the surroundings, 
and the atmosphere peculiar to the contest, 
there can be little to hold the reader. 

Love interest need not be a feature of 
sports fiction. If the story is intended for 
the general magazines, it may be present 
but should be secondary to the outcome of 
the sports event itself. If the tale is in- 
tended for publications using only sport fic- 
tion, it is better to dispense with the fair 
sex altogether. 

As there can not be much talking during 
periods of extreme physical stress, it is evi- 
dent that dialogue must be limited to that 
which establishes the situation existing at 
the opening of the contest and the exclama- 
tions and comments that the suspense of the 
moment forces from the throats of players 
and onlookers. 

This necessitates a larger proportion of 
narrative than ordinary fiction—vivid, stir- 
ring narrative of action which will enable 
the reader to follow every play or movement, 
and in so doing feel a definite interest in 
the victory of one or the other of the con- 
testants. 

In addition, this narrative must create and 
sustain the element of suspense. The in- 
stant the ending becomes a foregone con- 
clusion the story loses its punch. 

It is interesting to note the diversity of 
the contents of one number of Sports Sto- 
ries. There are two ice-skating and two 
hockey stories—for the month is February— 
one each of horse-racing, boxing, airplane 
racing, indoor tennis, golf. Spring and sum- 
mer will doubtless bring on those of track 
meets, baseball, swimming, sailing, motor- 
boat racing and rowing. 

For purpose of analysis, ““Meddler’s Vic- 
tory,” by Lee R. Ware, in the second Feb- 
ruary number of this publication will serve 
to illustrate the outstanding features of sport 
story writing. 
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The opening paragraphs let the reader in- 
to the thick of a basketball game and show 
cleverly the fact that the Captain of the 
York Hill team feels that his superior skill 
warrants him in making most of the impor- 
tant plays, which he does successfully, but 
somewhat to the detriment of team spirit. 

The first seven hundred words reveal this 
lack of team spirit in the York Hill players, 
and that a “lean young man” among the 
spectators perceives the very capable Cap- 
tain to be the unwitting cause of it. 

Then the scene changes to the mass meet- 
ing held before one of the biggest games 
of the season. Here Captain Corson recog- 
nizes that he is not popular with his team- 
mates or with the student body but he can 
not fathom the difficulty. He is conscien- 
tious and a hard worker; he always jumps 
in and takes the difficult plays, yet he is 
not popular; he ponders as he walks home 
alone after the meeting—the team has won 
ten victories and suffered no defeats. 


The “lean young man” also walking along 
through the winter night recognizes the bas- 
ketball Captain and after a moment of in- 
decision speaks to him casually, though they 
are known to each other only by sight. As 
they walk on together their conversation be- 
comes the turning point of the story for 
“The Meddler” as he calls himself, tells 
Captain Corson in a plausible straightfor- 
ward way that making all the difficult plays 
himself is the wrong way to develop either 
the skill or the morale of his fellow-players. 
The parting of the two men finds Corson 
with a fresh conception of what team work 
is and ready to try out his erstwhile com- 
panion’s suggestions. 

The story now becomes the picture of the 
crucial game between York Hill and Wheel- 
er, in which Captain Corson follows out his 
firm resolve to let the team make their own 
plays without any interference from him, 
no matter how many points he could save. 

The game is given play by play in vivid, 
accurate action narrative, as the following 
extract will show: 


“Lucky was the first to reach the 
bal! when the referee tossed it up. He 
batted it to the Peanut. Haley whizzed 
it across to Corson, whe took it on the 
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run. The Wheeler guard was after 
him. Corson snapped his wrist, and the 
ball hooked through the ring.” 


Farther along we read: 

“*Time must be getting short,’ Cor- 
son thought, as the centers faced. He 
wasted none of it, shooting as soon as 
the ball reached his hands. The shot 
was hurried and landed on the edge of 
the basket. It rolled around the rim 
several times, then seemed to balance 
on the wire. There was a sound almost 
like a sob from the York Hill fans as 
they breathed again after the ball 
dropped through the hoop.” 

The reader is able to follow the ball 
through each bit of play, instead of being 
told that such and such a player did certain 
things, with the result that he gets much 
the same reaction as if he were on the side 
lines. 


Note this bit toward the end: 

Mitchell was knocking the ball to 
him. Corson dodged the Wheeler 
guard and turned to shoot. 

“*Shoot, Sure Fingers!’ the stands 
were roaring as he pivoted. 

“But he did not shoot, for the Peanut, 
leaving his guard far behind, had got in 
position directly under the basket. Like 
a flash, the Captain passed and the 
Peanut, with ease and sureness, sank 
the ball. 

“Corson ran back to his position. The 
crowd, invading the floor, got in his 
way. Then he realized that the timer’s 
pistol had been lost in the roar that had 
followed the winning basket.” 


Here is the point of the story—the scene 
in which the basketball Captain wins the 
victory over himself and at the same time 
gains the love of team and school. 


This story illustrates the essential features 
of successful fiction of this type: clean sport, 
fair play, action narrative, correct interpre- 
tation of the fine points of the game, the 
triumph of character over skill or brute 
strength. 

The sport story that is outstanding in liter- 
ary technique and style, and which concerns 
a popular and familiar sport may have a 
wide range of market possibilities, beginning 
with Harper’s and Scribner's magazines. It 
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is not so many years since “Victory Unfore- 
seen,” by Ralph D. Paine in the last men- 
tioned publication created widespread com- 
ment. It is a “crew” story and did much 
to establish the standard of sports stories. 

If you would write successful sport sto- 
ries—know your sport, lock, stock and bar- 
rel and a good deal about human nature to 
boot ! 





A Penny For a Thought 


I had been writing for several years but 
was not making much progress . . . a per- 
sonal letter from an editor now and then, 
but no sales. I had thought the situation 
over many times but could come to no defi- 
nite conclusion concerning the feason why 
I had never received a check for my literary 
efforts. Still, in spite of my repeated fail- 
ures, I had the desire to keep on trying, ever 
hoping that some day I would catch one of 
those elusive checks. 


Then one day my eyes were opened. I 
walked into one of our large five and ten 
cent stores. A large scale stood near the 
door. Over the scale I read the placard .. . 
“Your correct weight and your fortune for 
a penny.” I looked into my purse and with- 
drew the desired coin; stepped upon the 
scale, pressed a little lever and then lifted a 
small card from the tray. 

On one side of the card my weight and 
the date were neatly printed; but on the 
other side I read these words: “You will be 
eminently successful when you learn to work 
with exactness and precision.” Happy 
thought! And it cost me only a penny. All 
the way home I pondered over the message 
on that little card. Then I woke up. I re- 
alized that my ideas were fair enough, but 
I had been very careless in my manner of 
expressing them. 

A close study of a few of my manuscripts 
with the dictionary at hand proved to me 
that my writing was not forceful and clear. 
I had been using the secondary meaning of 
the words to express almost every thought. 
Then I got busy and revised and revised and 
revised. And about a month later the checks 
began to come in. 

—E. Mauve GarDNER. 
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A Monologue 


By Acnes Hype SMITH 


” O, I haven’t had anything accepted yet, and I really don’t see why not, 
N when I have that strong urge to write and all. 
“Really, these editors must be sort of queer, in spite of people say- 
ing that they want new writers. 
“|... What say? Oh, yes, I do both, prose and verse. I wrote a little 
thing when I was only nine that everybody thought was remarkable, espe- 
cially for one who didn’t really know life as yet; it went: 


‘I must believe what people say, 
Or else my body will decay.’ 


That rhymed awfully well, I thought. I’m not so fussy about having things 
rhyme now, for none of this modern stuff does, so why worry? It’s the 
thought that counts. 

“ . .. What is it? Have I written anything lately? Yes, I did a long 
poem last month about rhythm—you know how much is made of it nowadays. 
Well, it came back, and I found that the magazine I sent it to was devoted 
to the subject of raising tobacco. I think they might have taken it, anyway. 
I enclosed a note saying that I hoped they would publish it, for I had told 
the ladies at the club that I would have a surprise for them at the next 
meeting, but now I’ll have to get out of it somehow. 

“That’s the trouble with a literary career, and anyway, I’m always read- 
ing things in magazines that are not half as good as mine; I suppose the 
editors have their favorites. 

“. . « . What say? Oh, yes, I’m always careful about doing up my manu- 
scripts nicely. You know, typewriters are such business-like things, you think of 
bills and statements and so forth, and as I want to keep my work on a high 
plane I write all my things with a pen. You see, my writing is so fine that 
I can get a lot on a page and, of course, that saves postage. 

“And I tell you right now that no one could do up a manuscript with 
more care than I do. I roll it so carefully and tie it with three ribbons, one 
in the middle and one at each end,—blue usually, for I think men like blue. 

“.... What is it? Do I send stamps for return? Well, I’ve heard 
that it is a good plan, but I don’t quite see it. For if they are going to keep 
your manuscript, you are just that much out; and if they’re not, why should 
you send them money to help them do a disagreeable thing? 

“So you see after taking so much care and all, and putting my best into 
it, I suppose I should feel discouraged over never having had anything ac- 
cepted. But I don’t feel so terrible because I had such a bright idea the 
other day. I am going to collect all my things and have them nicely bound, 
and give them to my son-in-law for Christmas.... Yes, you’re right, 
nothing we do is ever really lost!” 
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An Editorial Murder 


By Gitson VANDERVEER WILLETS 


EPUTY Coroner Anthony Trabucco, a 

professional gentleman whose decisions 
are always entered in the San Francisco city 
records, was positive that Frances W. of 
Ellis Street had died of heart failure in a 
restaurant owned by her husband of four 
days. The death certificate written by the 
Coroner said so, and that ended the matter 
so far as the authorities were concerned. 

Not so her husband, Claud W., who hap- 
pened to know a little more of his young 
bride’s history than the distinguished Deputy 
Coroner. 

“Frances was killed by a magazine editor,” 
he claimed. 

The restaurant had been emptied. Curious 
throngs pressed grinning faces to the plate 
glass windows striving to gain a glimpse 
of the scene within. They could see noth- 
ing because the lifeless form rested on a 
couch in the tiny private office where only 
the husband and a reporter were left to gaze 
upon the aesthetic beauty of the girl whose 
life span had ended. 

If the reporter had not been a close friend, 
a very close friend of W’s, he would not have 
been there trying to ease the unhappy man’s 
misery and—get the story. 

“It was murder,” sobbed the husband, 
kneeling beside the couch and resting his 
tear-streaked cheek on her quiet bosom. 
“They'll take you away soon, Frances, dear, 
and all I’ll have then will be your memory 





and... and this . . . why, D—— I h-hate 
the thing . “ 
He tore into shreds a slip of paper re- 
sembling a check. 
“What was that?” inquired the reporter. 
“A check . . . a check for a story Frances 
wrote. It was even endorsed ready for me 
tocash . . . and. . . you see, for years 
little Frances wanted to write . . . write a 
story that would be sold . . . that people all 
over the world would read. For years she 
toiled and received only rejection slips. Her 
health failed. The doctor told her that she 
must rest . . . and goto the country. Then 
she promised me that she would write only 
one more story . ‘and if it is published, 
I'll die happy,’ she told me. Four days ago 
we were married . . . and she must have 
had a premonition . . . then tonight there 
came a special delivery letter for her. She 
was waiting for me to finish and we were 
going for a moonlight drive on the Skyline 
Boulevard. Suddenly I heard her scream 
. patrons rushed to her, but I beat them 
to her side. Her face was ghostly . . 
pale . . . she was dying. ‘Claud, 
gimme a pen,’ she asked. I didn’t argue 
. I gave her the pen and she endorsed 


the check . . . ‘k-kiss me, Claud.’ She was 
smiling . . . a little . . . and as I leaned 
over to kiss her she whispered, ‘I sold it, 


Claud, now I can die happy,’ and then she 
became limp in my arms my little 
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Frances, the little girl who had been my 
childhood sweetheart . . . had passed from 
me . . . and the world . . . forever.” 

The story was published the next day by 
San Francisco newspapers . . . and prompt- 
ly forgotten by every one. 

Months later her story appeared in a 
great national magazine. It is a beautiful 
story, an inspired story, a swan song. It 
will blazon the newsstands for one short 
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month, just twenty-nine days longer than 
the newspaper story, and then fade from 
sight and memory forever. 

Claud W. no longer runs his restaurant. 
He can not be located. Perhaps in another 
restaurant, or street car, or public park, he 
will see somebody reading “her” story and 
will mumble to himself: 

“The editor killed her! 
killed her!’ 


Damn him! He 
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‘Credit” 


By C. Wuitney GILCHRIST 
Staff Assistant of the Montreal Daily Star 


,  pematenti editors hold various opinions 
regarding the desirability of using re- 
porters’ names over their stories. Many 
reasons are Offered, pro and con. Some 
editors hold to the theory that the credit line 
over a story should be reserved for the for- 
eign correspondent or some other equally 
imposing and exclusive writer with a 
“name.” Others follow the opposite prac- 
tice, but whether it is overdone in some in- 
stances is a matter of individual opinion. 

Personally I favor the latter method. 
Paraphrasing the old maxim, I say, give 
credit where and to whom it is due. If a re- 
porter goes out and digs up some big story, 
particularly if it be in the nature of a scoop 
it brings a pleasant glow of satisfaction to 
him to see it credited to him—for the world, 
and, incidentally his vanquished fellow news- 
gatherers to read. 

It is claimed by some editors of the more 
conservative class of newspaper, that using 
reporters’ names over their product lowers 
the standard of the publication in the es- 
timation of the reading public. It smacks, 
they claim, of the tabloid sheets. I can’t 
see their viewpoint at all. After a survey 
of what the people read, I’ve come to the 
conclusion that it is the familiar material 
that is picked out first of all by the busy 
business man who scans through his news- 
paper over his toast and coffee in the morn- 
ing before rushing to the office. 

Use of the author’s name breeds intimacy. 
When the reader sees the “‘by-line” over a 





story he has been following he knows that’s 
what he has been looking for. And how 
many times does one overhear the remark 
in the tramcar or across the lunch table in 
a restaurant: “I see Jack Bean is covering 
that new Walton murder this morning. 
Darn good writer, that chap. Remember 
when he wrote the Shawbridge case last 
year from the night of the arrest until the 
end of the trial? I never missed one of his 
yarns.” Thus the by-line tends to build up 
a clientele for the writer, which means more 
sales for the paper. More sales for the paper 
means more advertising, and after all that 
is the life blood of a newspaper. 

True, the practice is carried too far by 
some publications. The reporter’s name is 
splashed all over the paper, stuck on every 
small item as well as the really worth-while 
stories. That produces prestige neither for 
the journal nor writer. In fact, I believe, 
it has the extreme opposite influence. How- 
ever, there’s a happy medium. 

The discriminating city editor will soon 
see that giving his men a little credit for 
their good stories not only assists them ma- 
terially but also produces results for the 
paper. Not only does this work out in the 
manner above mentioned—directly respon- 
sible for increased sales. No writer likes to 
see a slip-shod story on the front page with 
his name over it and therefore will exert 
himself to the utmost to turn out his stuff 
in the cleverest style possible. Again I say, 
“give credit where it is due.” 
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Super Organization Gets Tracy’s O. K. 


Feature Writer for Twenty-Five Daily Newspapers in the Scripps 





Howard Chair Finds Only Praise for Mass Coverage of News 


An Interview by “FREE LANCE” 


N TEN minutes M. E. Tracy took a few 

illusions away from me, and in another 
five minutes he had substituted others for 
the missing fads of my fancy. 

“We newspaper folk are so human that 
for all our worldliness we find it harder to 
be judicial than to be sympathetic,” he said 
in reply to my fears that put- 
ting newspapers on the Ford 
basis of production would 
eventually de-humanize them. 

“I don’t mean to say that 
industrialization of practically 
every one of our institutions 
must produce only good and 
nothing bad,” Tracy explained. 
“But I find so much good pro- 
ceeding from this application 
of all our vast social ma- 
chinery to daily needs that the 
ultimate value of the method 
seems to me unquestionable. 

“Let me ask you a question: What is the 
function of the press?” 

“To impart information,” I answered. 

“Very well. Now another question. Are 
we getting better and more information than 
ever before?” 

I could not help but agree that the effi- 
ciency of the press was the marvel of the 
age. 

“Then why find fault with the methods 
that are being applied to the business of giv- 
ing the world better information, of greater 
variety than heretofore and at much lower 
cost to the individual than heretofore?” 
Tracy continued. “The only complaint, if 
it may be termed such, seems to be that we 
are losing human contacts, but that is more 
apparent than real. The people who make 
such complaints would not have us go back 
to the days of the town tavern and the town 
crier, I hope, even if those days did afford 
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us the intimate human touch which a vast 
organization created for a special service 
can not in the nature of things provide. 

“All of this vast machinery employed by 
the press today is for the individual’s ben- 
efit. We send men into the spruce forests 
to get the pulp for the paper mills and then 
send the news-print by long 
haul to the newspaper where 
linotypes, octuple presses, a 
multitude of trained help all 
work together to produce— 
what do you think? A manu- 
factured product? A stereo- 
typed production, stamped un- 
iformly in the same mold every 
day? 

“No, all of that is done to 
give the people a newspaper 
for two cents in which they 
may read everything that has 
happened in the past twenty- 
four hours that is worthwhile or fit to be 
printed. How can those who yearn for the 
‘individualized’ press do this in our day of 
enormous production costs? And can they 
hope to improve even in the slightest degree 
on the press as we know it today? They 
can’t. 

“Let me cite you the simplest example— 
corn flakes. You get them on your break- 
fast table every day at a cost that is ridicu- 
lously low if you take into account the per- 
fection of the product, its freshness and the 
ease with which you can obtain it. To pro- 
vide you with this breakfast morsel every 
day it was necessary to organize an agricul- 
tural industry to insure a steady supply of 
the raw material; a work that cost millions 
of dollars. A large section of the railroad 
industry is linked with the production of 
corn that enters into the package of corn 
flakes. Big industrial plants, chemists, en- 
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gineers, national sales organizations, artists, 
printers, in short every branch of our social 
and economic life is necessary to insure for 
you the daily portion of corn flakes. Where 
is the individual that would even dream of 
doing all of this as an individual?” 

When I asked whether this very ease of 
attaining physical conveniences was not in 
itself a dangerous thing, Tracy admitted 
we were still too close to the problem to pass 
judgment. 

“I prefer to find the good things of life 
and to discuss them,” he answered. “The 
whole theory in modern progress—and this 
applies to newspaper work as well as to corn 
flakes—is that we have learned to take a 
thousand ideas and to create with them one 
useful thing for the individual. As a pro- 
ducing organization we give every individual 
more than he ever hoped for or could pos- 
sibly receive in times past. 

“Who read books in the olden days? Who 
acquired education, culture, the humanizing 
qualities insofar as their era permitted, if 
not the powerful few who had the means to 
command these things? Today mass or- 
ganization has made books and knowledge 
in general available to even the poorest in- 
dividual. 

“We must remember this in such a dis- 
cussion: As producers we must employ large 
scale production; as consumers we can only 
employ large scale production for the indi- 
vidual. Nobody forms an organization to 
read the newspapers. But an organization 
must be formed to produce the newspapers. 

“As to the question, whether men are bet- 
ter than they were in the jungle, I must say 
that I have not lived as a jungle man. I can 
speak only about my own life and its ex- 
periences. From that experience I would 
say that the mass coverage of news is not 
a voluntary matter with the press. My own 
view is that I ought to use the best means 
of telling in the most efficient way possible, 
the group on my right hand what the group 
on my left hand is saying and doing. Most 
important of all, I must do it immediately 
or it ceases to be news. . 

“So far as the press is concerned, it 
should employ every means available to ob- 
tain and print the news. We waste our time 
speculating whether it will be a bad thing 
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‘ultimately’ or sooner. If the press finds 
it can give the individual a finer paper by 
settting type simultaneously in a hundred 
cities by television or any other means, then 
it ought to use the newer method. 

“What does the individual care about the 
method used in getting the paper to him?” 

Tracy felt that America, as a land of ac- 
tion, had pioneered in an altogether new 
field by breaking away from what he termed 
the “fetish of the book.” 

“For a long time the world had the ‘fetish 
of the book’,” Tracy said. “People believed 
that their minds could be fed only through 
books. It has remained for America to 
break with that belief. If I can see a ma- 
chine I would rather learn about it from ob- 
servation than from reading about it. 

“One of the great illusions of the past was 
that people believed mental improvement was 
possible only through print. That was, of 
course, due to the fact that people had no 
easy means of transportation. What means 
there were available, were monopolized by 
the few. 

“Other nations translated ideals into verse, 
into books, into things artistic. We trans- 
late them into action, into creations of an 
every day utilitarian value. In Egypt the 
kings put a hundred thousand slaves to work 
at building a pyramid. It is a grand monu- 
ment, but what did it mean to the individuals 
engaged in rearing its huge stone bulk 
against the sky? Today we put a hundred 
thousand men to work in Panama and the 
individual can get his silk, spices, mica, 
metals and an endless list of commodities 
and necessities cheaper than before because 
they don’t have to be hauled half way around 
the world, but take a short cut through the 
canal. We have translated our ideals into 
action, into mass creation, if you will. But 
does any sensible person regret the pro- 
cedure? 

“Of course, this mass movement does not 
make George Washingtons or Abraham Lin- 
colns. But it gives the individual a chance 
for self expression he never enjoyed before. 
Edison was a newsboy. Ford and _ the 
Wrights fixed bicycles. Mass production 
efficiently handled raised these men to larger 
and more useful careers than was possible 
years ago.” 
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Industrializing the Press 







Dr. John M. Cooney, Director of Notre Dame University’s School 
of Journalism, Frowns on the Proposal to Produce 
News on the Mass Production Basis 


By Isaac H. SCHWARTZ 


T WAS his responsibility as a teacher of 

ambitious young men that led Dr. Cooney 
to consent to discuss the subject of running 
newspapers on the factory system. He said 
very frankly that he knew little about run- 
ning a paper, and whatever he would say 
was to be accepted as coming from one 
whose business is the 
training of journalists. 

“The people who have 
the interest of good jour- 
nalism at heart have 
some basis for their fear 
that the commercializa- 
tion of the editorial side 
of the newspaper busi- 
ness is not conducive to 
public confidence,” said 
Dr. Cooney. “Forced 
circulation, intensive ad- 
vertising drives and high 
pressure sales methods 
when merged with the 
editorial offices tend to 
kill the quality of the 
newspaper. 

“I have always been 
afraid of prophesy but I 
do wish that the news- 
papers would pay news- 
writers more than they do. I make this 
wish in the interest of better journalism. 
It will become increasingly difficult to at- 
tract men who have given four years to 
study in preparation for the profession of 
journalism, if the newspapers continue to 
believe that reporters can manage somehow 
to live decently and even to raise their fami- 
lies on low pay for long hours of exacting 
work. They will simply use their jobs as 
stepping stones to more permanent and more 
profitable employment. 
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“That is the danger confronting the press 
during its experimenting with industrializa- 
tion of a profession that is far more than 
a job. By making the reporter an adjunct 
of the advertising department, the press may 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg. Mass 
production implies specialization which 
means that reporters 
must produce on the basis 
of economic efficiency ; 
the reporter, in other 
words becomes a sort of 
intellectual factory hand, 
doing one thing well all 
day long. 

“But will the reading 


public accept such a 
product? Well, mass 
production of mnewspa- 


pers—so far as the edi- 
torial side of the business 
is concerned—is still too 
new to be judged strict- 
ly. Standardized news, 
treated in an indifferent 
sort of manner, or fol- 
lowing set forms can 
not prove sufficiently at- 
tractive to hold reader 
interest. 

“Of course, news reporters on such papers 
will do one job well, because they will be 
chosen for the aptitude they show for cer- 
tain tasks. Their work, however, will bear 
all the earmarks of the machine. Standardi- 
zation has never produced genius, and while 
such reporters will be obtained at uniform 
salaries, perhaps much lower than is sup- 
posed at the present time, the newspapers 
they will produce will be mediocre affairs. 

“The poorly paid reporter,” Dr. Cooney 
said, “will of necessity require more editorial 
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supervision than the better craftsman. By 
choosing trained journalists at higher pay, 
he believes that newspapers would attract 
steadier types who would grow with the or- 
ganization. Such staffs, in his opinion, 
would give prestige to newspapers and would 
tend materially to allay suspicion with which 
the press is regarded in some quarters as 
a result of its enlarged business tactics. 


“One of the big problems with many large 
papers today,” Dr. Cooney continued, “‘is 
turnover in the editorial departments. Men 
stay long enough to discover a better op- 
portunity for advancement elsewhere. What 
is the chief cause of this undesirable condi- 
tion ? 

“The standardized methods and the un- 
certainty of the future in this profession 
are the chief reasons. Every man naturally 
enjoys the chance to do creative work. The 
newspapers today provide little or no op- 
portunity for such work. The efficiency 
basis on which they are required to work, 
especially in the big cities, does not provide 
the time for getting acquainted with the fun- 
damentals of the problem they touch in the 
course of their work. 


“That is one reason why, when a young 
man has studied journalism at college asks 
me where to go for his start in the profes- 
sion, I advise him to seek out a small news- 
paper in a small community. Such papers 
are becoming increasingly rare as the ‘sphere 
of influence’ of the big city papers overlaps 
and engulfs the territory formerly held by 
the small community paper. However, there 
remain enough of such small papers to give 
the man who has decided on journalism as 
a career the needed training. 

“If I decided to enter the business of 
newspaper publishing I would start in a 
small city. College men, especially, do not 
fit well into the scene of the big newspaper 
plant. It is pretty hard for the fellow 
brought up on Shakespeare to get interested 
at once either in the police items of the big 
city or the hog-cholera epidemics of the lit- 
tle town. But such fellows will have, on the 
small paper, the advantage of time in which 
to study fundamentals of newspaper-mak- 
ing, which they could not obtain in the big 
cities. 





“The chance for creative work is the 
chance to make real contributions to the pro- 
fession of the journalist. The world sees 
through the reporter’s eyes. If the reporter 
suffers from social myopia his writing will 
show it. And nothing hastens such a con- 
dition as commercialization of the press. 

“It may be argued that the little town does 
not want its own news, but chooses rather 
the news of the big neighboring city. This 
is true to a certain extent. But a man with 
ideas and brains will always get a hearing 
if he connects up. with the proper medium, 
and the reporter with talent and the will to 
succeed can make a place for himself on the 
little paper that will create a demand for his 
stuff. 

“The day’s news is the record of the day’s 
life. People want truth, human qualities and 
real feeling in their news. If the financial 
office dominates the editorial office these 
qualities will be squeezed into minor and in- 
consequential sections of the paper. We are 
teaching our journalistic students philoso- 
phy, history, science, language, and training 
them to think properly, and we do not want 
to feel that all of this training was provided 
to make efficient automatons. We are work- 
ing with human beings and not the raw ma- 
terial of a manufacturing plant.” 





Practical Chemistry 


“Young gentlemen,” said the lecturer in 
chemistry, “coal exposed to the elements 
loses ten per cent of its weight and power. 
This is due to the action of the alkali con- 
stituents of —” 

“But what if there is a dog sleeping near 
the coal, professor?” 

“None of your levity, young man, this is 
a serious matter.” 

“That’s what dad thought when 72 per 
cent of our coal pile disappeared during 
three nights of exposure. Then he asked my 
advice as a student in chemistry, and I told 
him to buy a dog. He bought a dog, with 
large-sized teeth, and now we don’t lose one 
per cent of our coal a month. That’s prac- 
tical chemistry.”"—From the Weekly Scots- 
man. 
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‘Louise and Her Diary” Help 
Circulation 






By Georcia WiLL1AMs Moritz 
Staff Writer on the Lake Charles American Press 


HE daily newspaper in a small town 
needs local feature material that will 
interest its readers. After the interviews 
with all the near-centenarians are written, 
after the stories of how the streets got their 
names and accounts of local landmarks are 
recorded, after everything has been ran- 
sacked for “copy,” the staff’s feature writer 
begins to wonder what to write about next. 
One of the most popular features that has 
been used in our paper is a series that, though 
strictly local, could be adapted to almost any 
paper, in any community. 

Four years ago, in my eagerness to try 
something new, I began writing, once a week, 
the “Leaves from the Diary of Louise.” 
The date of the first leaf was 1859. In that, 
Louise, age seventeen, told of happenings 
of interest in Lake Charles, then a small 
village, where she, her friend Marie, her 
own brother, and Marie’s_ brother, lived. 
These four characters are fictitious, but all 
other names mentioned in the series are real, 
and all of the events,—the parties, the wed- 
dings, the school entertainments, the acci- 
dents from run-away horses, and along in 
the 90’s, the bicycles—all these are actual 
happenings. 

In coming up through the years,—the end 
is not yet—all of the principal events that 
have made Lake Charles’ history are re- 
corded, as well as all of the social affairs 
and many personal stories of the inhabitants 
of the town at that time. It is all written 
in the intimate, chatty syle which a girl, and 
later a housewife—for Louise married 
Marie’s brother and Marie married hers— 
would use. 

Louise tells about the time that Mrs. R. 
D. Wood and Mrs.-A. C. Covent entertained 
their two Sunday school classes by inviting 
them to Mrs. Wood’s home, to hear the new 
phonograph, a treat much enjoyed by all, 


as it was the first time most of them had 
heard such a machine. 

She tells about a jaunt awheel, when a 
group of young people rode their new bi- 
cycles out’ to the suburban home of the 
hostess of the evening. Louise reveals that 
Raymond Hardy got a skinned knee. She 
gives the names of all the persons in the 
party, most of them more than middle-aged 
now—the doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs 
and their wives, who have made Lake 
Charles the city it is today. 

She tells how Robert Jones fell into the 
lake when he was clearing the deck of the 
steamer Rex for a dance, when a crowd was 
on a pleasure trip down the river. He went 
on dancing, though, after they fished him 
out of the water. Robert Jones is now a 
prominent lawyer. A few minutes after 
that issue of the paper appeared on the 
streets his telephone began to ring. His 
friends wanted to tell him to be sure to read 
the paper that night. 

There was a time, recorded by Louise in 
her diary, when A. P. Powell was the star 
singer at a local talent entertainment. The 
admission was five cents. At the Rotary 
club luncheon, after that appeared, the now 
white-haired Powell received more than one 
good natured thrust over that. 

In fact, Louise and her diary soon came 
to be a subject of much conversation around 
club and luncheon tables. 

“Did you see what Louise said about old 
Tom Baden this week? By the way, who 
is this Louise? I’ve asked several persons 
and no one seems to know. My wife thought 
it might be old Grandma Robbins, but when 
she asked her, she said no.” 

Many and many a time did the office tele- 
phone ring, some one wanting to know who 
Louise was. Many a time did some one 
stop me on the street, to ask if Louise were 
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Mrs. So-and-So—some very old lady in 
town. 

“I don’t know how in the world Louise 
ever found out so much about me,” one 
woman said. “She told, the other day, about 
my being on a school program and speaking 
a piece. I don’t remember it at all. I was 
too young, only five. I thought Louise was 
mistaken but when I asked mother about it 
she said that was correct.” 

When the pointed question was asked I 
’fessed up that I got my material out of the 
old files of the paper. It didn’t take long for 
the news to spread. Sometimes, now, I am 
sorry that the secret is out. It was so much 
fun to keep them guessing. 

Though there are no longer inquiries, 
there are many such remarks as these: “I 
surely did enjoy Louise last week. She told 
about a May Day party when Laura Kern 
was crowned Queen of the May. Of course, 
you didn’t know it but Laura Kern was my 
mother. I never heard her say anything 
about that party, but you can imagine how 
much I enjoyed that story.” 

Again a woman will say, “I’ve been wait- 
ing eagerly for Louise to tell about my wed- 
ding. It was in 1898. I lost all the press 
notices I had of it and when this comes out 
I want several copies of the paper, so I can 
send one to each of the children.” 
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Men and women, young people and the 
older children, equally, seem to find Louise’s 
diary interesting. The older ones like to 
read about themselves, about their friends, 
The younger people like the diary because 
it reveals the lives of mothers, fathers, 
uncles, aunts and the older people in the city 
whom they know. 


The feature is far more popular than the 
“Eleven Years Ago,” or some such person- 
als, usually written just as today’s society 
notes are. The fictitious characters make 
the telling easy. Louise attends the enter- 
tainments, her husband tells her who were 
elected officers at last night’s lodge meet- 
ing, he relates to her what he hears on the 
street. 


Since the diary appears just whenever 
there is time and space for it, on an average 
of once a week, every issue of the paper is 
carefully examined, and eagerly looked for- 
ward to by many. No one knows when 
they, or some relatives or friends are to be 
mentioned. 


Of course, tact is necessary. Whenever 
there is any doubt, a question to an old- 
timer will always set one right. Louise 
records in her diary only the pleasant things, 
and her readers live over many happy memo- 
ries. 





Reporting the City Hall 


By G. R. Hayes 


F THE reporters who have the City Hall 
“beat” could be impressed with the im- 
portance of their assignment as it relates to 
the cause of good government, better hous- 
ing, social betterment or welfare in its wider 
sense and as affecting the functions of mu- 
nicipal machinery, it is conceivable that they 
would at once develop an aggravated case of 
“exalted ego” and cease to be the charming 
and ingratiating fellows they now are. 
When reporters are new to the city hall 
assignment the importance of the job at first 
awes them. When the novelty wears off and 
they meet the mayor on equal terms, and 


after they have gleaned some facts relating 
to the mechanical side of the municipality’s 
headquarters, they are quite apt to forget the 
responsibility which is theirs and to slight 
the vital features of the task. 

If that occurs the community suffers a 
distinct loss. It is not merely the loss of the 
paper employing the reporter; the city as 
a whole feels in one way or another that the 
news concerning city hall, as it is presented 
by the reporter in question, has palpable 
gaps in it. Question marks intrude fre- 
quently in that reporter’s articles, and pres- 
ently the readers learn from more direct 
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sources that the actual facts constitute “a 
horse of another color.” 

It is the city hall reporter’s job to learn 
all phases of politics involved in running the 
city. One of the chief faults of such re- 
porters is that they come to regard the poli- 
tics of the community as merely an excuse 
for obtaining jobs and all politicians as mere 
job-holders or job-seekers. Apparently such 
a reporter has not discovered the intricate 
social pattern woven by the political loom of 
his community. If that is the case he sees 
politics simply as the motion of forces that 
never attain equilibrium. That there is ro- 
mance, even tragedy, under the bubbling 
mass never occurs to such a scribe. 

The reporter at city hall, it is thus seen, 
must have imagination as well as the ability 
to discover the fundamental causes of the 
effects he witnesses on his job. Unfortu- 
nately, city editors are so much on the job 
that their aggressiveness deprives the re- 
porter at city hall of the chance to develop 
such qualities. The city editor does this by 
his constant suggestions as to modes of pro- 
cedure in given cases. The reporter in time 
learns to wait for the city editor’s interpre- 
tation of events or happenings instead of 
ferreting out facts and studying their sig- 
nificance on his own initiative. 


City hall reporters, when faced with an 
xpose of this common failing of the tribe, 
usually fall back on the excuse that events 
today are flashing so swiftly across one’s 
path that careful analysis is next to impos- 


sible. 


“There’s too much to do nowadays,” the 
city hall man complains when some one has 
caught him napping. “Besides, the public 
doesn’t want long stories; it wants facts 
that tell the story in a few words.” 

But does the city hall reporter today pro- 
vide such facts? Only in rare cases. His 
“facts” on important questions are usually 
confined to reports of the obvious occur- 
ences—stories that any one with any dis- 
cernment could have assembled for himself 
from his knowledge of the community’s 
affairs. Usually, the careless reporter at 
city hall will have even his few facts as- 
sembled at second hand, for he prefers to 
tely on the counsel of the politician. The 
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result on the readers of the paper can easily 
be surmised. 


The time is here when the reporter at city 
hall who does not make a study of his job 
will discover that he is among the back num- 
bers. The very rapidity of events which the 
listless one offers as his excuse for showing 
negligible results will leave him so far be- 
hind and in such a short interval of time that 
only by prodigious effort will he recover the 
lost ground. 


Affairs of government of cities today have 
assumed altogether different aspects than 
they had even less than fifteen years ago. 
The leisurely progress of the municipal ma- 
chine of former times has given place to a 
high-powered assembly that operates on ex- 
act schedule. It is highly articulated, which 
perhaps accounts for the marvelous speed 
and smoothness, and any reporter who has 
not studied the construction of the parts as 
they evolved and were added to the existing 
organization, finds that he is woefully be- 
hind the times. 


It follows then that the efficient city hall 
reporter is in reality the citizen’s guard, 
more so than the regularly elected officials. 
The city hall reporter’s unique place as offi- 
cial observer on the battleground of current 
events gives him not only a position of au- 
thority which he must improve with every 
resource at his command, but definite privi- 
leges which might with justice be denied the 
citizen whose questionings usually reveal 
him as a bore and often as a nuisance. 


The reporter has the additional privilege 
of examining both sides of every matter. 
His value to the paper and to the city is 
thus enhanced or diminished according to 
the use to which he may put that privilege. 
As an impartial observer, reporting his find- 
ings accurately for the benefit of all who 
may care to read them, the city hall report- 
er’s job takes on the role of judge as well 
as jury. Indeed, on such findings of re- 
porters have been suspended the fates of 
many vital questions in times past. 


That any city hall reporter would confess 
his failure to find a “kick” in his job, seems 
impossible. It would seem that one’s inter- 
est in his home town would be sufficient to 
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motivate his work and supply the fuel of 
enthusiasm. The reporter can do much to 
interest his city in important and often tedi- 
ous affairs of government by humanizing 
them and giving them social interpretation. 

Even such prosaic items as departmental 
reports, in the hands of the live reporter, 
become “human interest” material. There 
is literally no limit to the field. There is on 
record the story of a reporter who forecast 
the possibilities of a proposed change in the 
grade of a minor highway, and how an im- 
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portant real estate firm offered him an op- 
portunity for almost certain success in their 
employ. This is not a suggestion for re- 
cruiting from the scribes, the ranks of the 
realtors, but is cited as an instance of the 
untapped resources awaiting the reporter 
who studies his job. 

At the risk of seeming bromidic, one must 
repeat that civic reporting is a limitless field. 
And with the further hazard of seeming 
banal, one may add that the city hall re- 
porter makes or unmakes his job. 





A Law Against Press Agents 


HE FEDERAL Trade Commission’s 
expose of the so-called power trust in- 
vestigation has resulted in a lot of good for 
the profession of the newswriter. It has 
uncovered the methods and modus operandi 
of that worst incubus of the public press— 
the press agent. 

One of the effects of the investigation is 
seen in the proposal of Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh, which if made into law, would make 
it difficult for paid publicity matter to go 
through the mails. If such a law is put on 
the books, it ought to go far in the work of 
purging not only the press but every other 
agency for imparting information of the 
“canned” intellectuality that tries so per- 
sistently to appear in the guise of legitimate 
news. 

Whether Senator Walsh succeeds or not, 
something will have to be done very soon 
about this evil that has already attained the 
proportion of big business. Press agenting 
indeed is so much a part of professional 
lobbying that it has been found necessary to 
resort to the use of such media as public- 
relations counsel, in order to do its work 
painlessly. It must be a big business, in- 
deed, that can afford to be so devious in 
reaching its goal. 


From all accounts, the best remedy for 
the press agent evil is in greater alert- 
ness on the part of the press itself. The 
press is most concerned in this matter for 
besides its bread and butter, there is at 


stake public confidence ; the good will of the 
element that makes it possible. 

For the newswriting profession, there is 
much comfort in the disclosures concerning 
the machinations of the special pleaders for 
the power interests. One learns that the 
members of the newswriting guild were par- 
ticularly free from blame, that the public 
relations counsel—those queer hybrids of 
journalism—were practically alone in put- 
ting over propaganda for those who hired 
them. 

It is heartening to learn that where cor- 
ruption did enter, it effected entrance not 
through the representatives of the press, but 
indirectly and only by means of crafty dis- 
guise. Newswriting men and women have 
learned to be suspicious of the “hand out” 
that drops into their laps out of a clear sky, 
seemingly bristling with “scoops” and “live” 
news.” 

If a law against press agents is ever put 
on the books, the newswriters will be the 
chief beneficiary. The news reader usually 
can not be hooked with cleverly disguised 
press agent copy because he instinctively 
suspects what is too apparent. The reporter, 
therefore, the man or woman whose job it 
is to hunt for and record the news, is the 
one to reap immediate benefits from legis- 
lation against press agents. The embarrass- 
ment of having to decline the proffer of 
the press agent’s free scoops will be a thing 
of the past. The press agent will tell his 
story to the judge. 
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The Age of Pictures is Here 


Joseph J. Frisch, Creator of “Jolly Polly,’ Reveals How to Make 
Cartoons and Sketch Features That Will Sell 


By Joseru J. Friscu 


HEN a cartoonist asks me why his 

stuff does not move into print as fast 

as he had expected it to move, I have but 

one suggestion to offer: “Draw the kind of 
ideas that will attract the readers.” 

The news-sketcher and cartoonist should 
forget that he is an artist. He is handling 
ideas graphically and when his stuff sells 
it is because he has drawn ideas that are 
timely and “catchy.” There 
are two ways of attracting at- 
tention. One is easy but the re- 
sults are doubtful; the other 
requires more study, but re- 
sults are certain. 

The doubtful method by 
which some persons attract 
readers to their drawings is 
through the use of grotesque 
or ridiculous creations. Obvi- 
ously, the way to continue to 
draw attention to such work is 
by using pictures that appeal 
by the startling nature of the 
design of treatment, rather 
than by the fundamental ideas 
which they are supposed to suggest. 

My method involves the use of cartoon 
treatment with a universal appeal. My car- 
toon must attract every reader’s eye, or I 
reject it before I send it to the newspapers. 
This, evidently, is not the easiest’ way to 
make a living, but it affords me the satis- 
faction of feeling that I have created a bit 
of genuine art, even if it lives but for a day. 

Some folks ask me what I mean by uni- 
versal appeal. The simplest answer is that 
it involves a combination of those qualities 
which distinguish the individualized product 
from the other kind. My cartoons must at- 
tract the men, the women, the old, the young, 
and the indifferent reader also. 





JOSEPH J. FRISCH 


This at first seems like an impossible task 
but it is not so impossible as it appears. In 
a cartoon for newspapers the elements of 
universal appeal center first around action, 
then youth, finally, romance, style, philoso- 
phy, and culture, in the order named. 

In a daily feature like the single-column 
picture of “Jolly Polly” these items are not 
readily apparent. The work is one of the 
educational products that are 
rapidly winning public ap- 
proval and which are destined 
to take the place of the “comic 
strip.” 

Action, the first item on the 
list is not so hard to include in 
the composition. A sketch of a 
figure that appears to be in 
motion at once catches the eye. 
My “Polly” is endowed with 
perpetual youth, even in her 
glum moments, which I try to 
hold down to the irreducible 
minimum, of course. 

The element of romance in- 
volves the mingling of several 
ideas. For the women, it is represented in 
the latest creations from Paris. I am not nig- 
gardly with my “Polly” and I dress her in 
the newest things advertised by the most 
fashionable apparel creators in the world. 
What woman won’t stop a moment in turn- 
ing the pages to take a second look at a 
drawing of a pretty girl attired in Japanese 
pajamas, or a Spanish shawl? 

The romance element, so far as concerns 
the male readers is seen in the sex appeal 
with which I have endowed by “Polly.” She 
is the living incarnation of “It.””. When in 
action or in repose, the pleasing contour of 
“Polly’s” charming figure must arrest the 
masculine eye as it roves the pages of the 
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paper. The tiniest part of exposed knee or 
shoulder is sufficient to do the work and even 
though “Polly” may appear fully clothed her 


JOLLY PoLly 


Find a Slip tn English 


THE PARTY WHO COINED THAT 
INCOMPARABLE WORD“WHOOPEE” 
OUGHT TO TRY ONE MORE AND 
THEN JUMP IN A LAKE. 





Exceptin a legal sense, party should not 

e used for person. “The pensar who coined” : 
is the correct form. Jncompanzble is pro- 
nounced in-H0M-pa-rabé, accent on second 
syllable, and means unegualed:matchless; ' 
admitting of no comparisol. 
.-O1929 “SF +k HO Aes 





girlish figure is a delight to any he-man’s 
eye. 

Then, the basic thought of ‘Jolly Polly” 
alone supplies the elements of philosophy 
and culture. The picture teaches a valuable 
lesson in correct English and does it pain- 
lessly, which is more important. 

Today more than ever before, a cartoon 
or daily sketch feature must offer the public 
as well as the publisher some reason for its 
existence. We seem to be living in an age 
of pictures, but also in an age of easily ob- 
tained information. Newspapers are going 
to use a larger number of pictures, and as 
the number increases they will be more edu- 
cational in concept and scope. 

Everywhere we find people looking for 
exact information. Nobody wants approxi- 
mate facts. This naturally suggests the edu- 
cational motif for daily cartoon features in 
newspapers. Recently I learned that some- 
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body offered prizes for courses that would 
teach radio announcers how to use good 
English. I know that some radio announc- 
ers lack the necessary cultural background 
which the position requires. 


The refinement in the communication of 
ideas is extending everywhere. We are see- 
ing more space devoted to daily sketch fea- 
tures on American history, science, eco- 
nomics, commercial and industrial informa- 
tion and even law than we ever dreamed 
would be used. 


But all of these ideas must have a reason 
for being in public print and the only time 
they appear useless is when they are called 
out of their turn. Pictures, like news, must 
be timely. 


3eginners often ask me where I get ideas 
for daily cartoons. The answer is found in 
the news columns of the press. There are 


JOLLY PoLLy 
Find a Slip in English 


JEAN, A JUVENILE 
ACTRESS, SAID: 
"IF A FELLOW 
, HAS MONEY, 
) HE SUSPICIONS 
EVERY GIRL 
OF TRYING 
TO GET IT.” 





“He suspects” or He has a suspicion” : 
are the required forms, not “He 
suspicions:  -c/uvenile is pro- 
nounced JU~-ve-nil (iasin pill), ! 
not JU-ve-nile. 








more ideas offered in a single issue of a 
modern newspaper than a good artist can use 
in a whole year. 
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As an example of how ideas are found, 
I read the other day that a scientist found 
out how to make fireproof paper. That gave 
me the idea for a cartoon in which my 
“Polly” remarks that now there will be no 
limit to the temperature of our hot novels. 
On another occasion I read of a beggar who 
was found to own a flock of fine automobiles. 
It offered me the suggestion that perhaps the 
beggar was forced to beg to get the money 
to maintain his expensive cars. 
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No matter what the news item of the 
moment, it can with a little study be made 
into a good cartoon. Of course, much de- 
pends on the artistic qualities of the piece, 
whether or not it will sell. A good idea, even 
one involving genius, if poorly presented or 
indifferently executed, simply won’t do. Be- 
ginners especially must see to it that their 
cartoons and sketches are as perfect as they 
know how to make them . Facility comes only 
with continuous practice. 


Getting On 


NE of the mysteries of newspaperdom 

is found in the astonishment with which 
reporters regard any one who asks them 
questions about the business end of their re- 
spective papers. They seem to feel that 
the editorial and business departments have 
nothing in common, and while such scribes 
may occasionally take a turn about the com- 
posing room or the press room they steer 
sharply away from any possible contact with 
the rest of the works. 

It is hard to find a reason for this. The 
reporters apparently feel that their profes- 
sion is something that should be divorced 
from any claims to relationship which the 
other factors of the newspaper business may 
present. 

The attitude is not deliberately unsympa- 
thetic. It is quite possible that the business 
of getting out a newspaper seems too pro- 
saic a task beside that of writing the copy 
for the newspaper. ° 

Whatever the reason the reporter finds 
out more suddenly than he ever dreamed of 
learning, that he is deficient in some vital 
knowledge. That realization dawns the first 
time that John or Ed or Mike gets placed 
a notch or two ahead of him—not infre- 
quently despite the fact that he has been 
longer on the paper. 

Unfortunately, the reporter’s profession is 
one that weans the craftsmen away from all 
introspection. Self-analysis is a rare thing 
to find in a reporter. It is a paradox of the 
business that some of its shrewdest observers 


are helpless when facing their personal prob- 
lems. Quick to grasp a situation and fore- 
see the results of the acts of others, they 
find it extremely difficult to apply such tal- 
ents to their own affairs. 

In newspaper work, as in other industries, 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to find 
men and women who are “all round” work- 
ers. On the staffs of the very large papers 
one can hardly find such writers, because 
of the specialization that distinguishes jour- 
nalism today from the journalism of a few 
decades past. 

Editors gladly avail themselves of the 
thoroughly experienced reporters, the men 
‘who know the difference between Gothic and 
Roman type, who know how many papers 
a press prints in an hour and who can turn 
their hand to any assignment that may arise 
in the course of a day’s routine. 

Reporting is not merely writing a report 
of something seen and heard, nor does it 
consist of interpretative writing, however 
efficient the individual may be at such work. 
The reporter whose future is assured is one 
who is, on more than speaking terms with 
the facts of the newspaper business. 

The thing is aptly illustrated in an old 
parable of a miller and his two helpers. One 
of the helpers complained that the master 
was conferring favors on the other helper, 
for no apparent reason. He asserted that 
somehow, all of the choice tasks fell to his 
fellow-worker whereas the dull, arduous 
work was left for him to do. 
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The following day the miller observed a 
peasant driving an ox-cart past the mill. 

“Hasten after him,” he ordered his two 
helpers, “find out what he is doing and re- 
turn at once.” 

After a very short interval the fault-find- 
ing helper returned to the miller. 

“He is a peasant from the village across 
the river and he is driving to market,” he 
informed his master. 

His fellow-worker then approached the 
miller. 

“The peasant is bound for market with 
twenty sacks of grain,” he reported. “Elev- 
en sacks contain new wheat. There are six 
sacks of barley and three of millet of a poor 
quality. The peasant told me he sought to 
keep the grain until prices advance but a 
pestilence among his flocks has made it ne- 
cessary for him to get what money he can. 
In his present state of misfortune he seems 
anxious to sell to the first buyer he meets. 
He is waiting for your offer for I besought 
him to await my return with your answer.” 

The miller bought the peasant’s grain at 
a nice profit. He then turned to the com- 
plaining helper and said: 

“Here you have the best answer to your 
complaints. You had the same chance as 
your fellow-worker, yet you made no effort 
to improve upon the occasion and returned 
with the too obvious information that he 
is driving to market. 


“Your fellow helper, with no advantage 


over you, discovered just such facts as we 
need to keep our business in a flourishing 
condition. You could have achieved the 
same result with just a little more care and 
forethought.” 

This story illustrates what is wrong with 
those scribes who are content to let John 
and Ed and Mike do all the vital work. And 
so John and Ed and Mike get not only the 
choice assignments, but are remembered 
when promotions are planned. They put in 
extra effort of course, for how can one ex- 
pect the boss to know the sheep from the 
goats ? 
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Reporting, for all the glamor that marks 
the trade, is part of an important business, 
in some respects one of the most important 
businesses today. Specialization can make 
for rapid progress but the specialist is limited 
to a fraction of the whole field of activity. 
The specialist can not set himself up apart 
from the rest of the enterprise. His special 
talents must fit in with the picture. 

So it becomes apparent that the success- 
ful reporter is the one who is chosen for 
promotion for something besides his spe- 
cialized talents. He knows a good deal about 
the newspaper business as a whole. He is 
not content with merely following events in 
the fields immediately adjacent to his par- 
ticular region of activity. The successful 
reporter is posted on activities on the outer 
rim of his own world. 

The successful reporter earns promotion 
as much for his knowledge of the newspaper 
business aS a whole as for his special gifts 
in composition, rhetoric or syntax. 

“Do you know how many readers we 
have?” asks the boss. “Do you know how 
many subscribers the opposition has? Is our 
Sunday advertising rate the same as our 
daily rate? How many persons are employed 
by the paper? Can you list the chief issues 
confronting the voters in the city, county, 
and the state? What is the attitude of our 
paper toward those issues?” 

The boss has a right to know the answers 
to these and other questions when he has 
promotion in mind. The newspaper busi- 
ness is a business of hazards with just as 
many risks as in making automobiles or wall 
paper. It is a business where the ones able 
to see farthest along the road have the best 
chances for surviving. And the boss can 
not afford to have executives or star report- 
ers who know little or nothing about the 
business end of newspaper making. Just 
around the corner some one is invariably in 
wait to pounce upon him the first time he 
slips. And if he is a wise boss he will see 
that neither he nor those near him are guilty 
of any slips. 
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Evolution of a Poem 


A Professional Poet Gives in Elaborate Detail the Major 
and Minor Proceedings in the Birth of a Poem 


By Acnes C. Hom 


HIS article is intended for would-be 
poets who have yet their first poem to 
write. 

It is my opinion that any one who loves 
poetry has become, through much reading 
thereof, sufficiently imbued with the poetic 
spirit to be capable of writing poems of his 
own, and needs only an object lesson or 
two in the method of procedure to enable 
him to make the necessarily difficult start. 


I am therefore listing memoranda cover- 
ing every step in the composition of one of 
my poetic “effusions,” and if it will help 
any young and inarticulate lover of poetry 
to acquire the knack of giving voice to his 
poetic musings and thus get an early start 
on a poet’s career, this article will have been 
worthwhile. 

Recent acquaintance with a mop and 
scrubbing brush suggested to me the thought 
that the man who put a stick onto those two 
necessary tools, thereby saving the house- 
wife the necessity of getting down on her 
knees to clean a floor, was a real benefactor 
of womankind; and out of this was born 
the idea to write a poem which should be 
entitled, “Sonnet By A Housewife.” 

A sonnet is a poem of fourteen lines, us- 
ually in iambic pentameter, which means 
five measures, each consisting of an unac- 
cented syllable followed by an accented one. 
Thus : 


’ > ’ ’ > , 


There are two principal forms. The 
Italian sonnet comprises two stanzas: an 
octave (eight lines) rhyming abbaabba 
(each letter representing a different rhyme 
sound), and a sestet (six lines), rhyming 
either cdecde, cdeded, cdedce or cdeede. A 
thyme in the last two lines is permissible, 
but not approved by most critics. 





The Elizabethan or Shakespearian sonnet 
consists of three quatrains (four-line stan- 
zas) of interwoven rhyme (abab), and a 
rhymed couplet (two lines). There are 
many variations in the rhyme scheme of the 
sonnet as written by present-day poets. 

Having determined upon a sonnet, the 
next step was to plan what form the sonnet 
should take, and the substance of each stanza. 

I decided to begin by writing two quat- 
rains and to finish either with another quat- 
rain and a couplet or with a sestet—which- 
ever should be more convenient. As the 
last six lines turned out to be a sestet, the 
sonnet is a cross between the Italian and 
Shakespearian, the first eight lines being 
Shakespearian and the sestet Italian. 

The theme of the sonnet was to be that 
whereas other poets, ever since poetry 
originated, had written on many subjects 
and especially of men who had performed 
heroic deeds (this to be incorporated in the 
first eight lines), I would tell (in the sestet) 
of men who, by lightening the burden of the 
housewife, had done less spectacular but 
just as useful things. 

Choosing “death” as an end word, the 
first word that came to me as an accompany- 
ing rhyme word was “breath,” which could 
be worked in by saying that, ever since the 
first poet drew breath, poems had been writ- 
ten about life and death. 

In searching for rhyme words, if one has 
no rhyming dictionary, it is a good plan to 
begin with the letter “a” and make a list of 
all the words one can think of, which have 
the desired rhyme sound. Thus, to find a 
word that rhymes with “say,” write “aye, 
bray, clay, day, dray, fay, flay, fray,” etc. 

Selecting “love” as another end word, 
“dove” of course suggested itself, which 
could be utilized by a reference to the war- 
ring eagle and the peaceful dove. 
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Having chosen the end words for the first 
quatrain, I made a notation of them: 
breath 
life and death 
love 
dove 
Skipping from the first stanza to the last 
six lines, these were to state that the man 
who put a stick on the mop and scrubbing 
brush deserved to be listed on the roll of 
fame. The words “fame,” “stick” and 
“brush” were chosen as end words, and the 
words “‘name,” “tick” and “hush” as accom- 
panying rhymes. These also were written 
down: 
name 
fame 
tick 
stick 
hush 
scrubbing brush 


Then began the work of filling in the first 
four lines; but having some difficulty in fit- 
ting the thought into the proper meter, I 
abandoned that stanza and turned to the 
second. 

In my search for end words and accom- 
panying rhymes, it seemed possible to use 
the words “eyes” and “wise,” and the words 
“love” (transferring this word from the 
first quatrain) and “above” (abandoning 
the word “dove”). The result was the fol- 


lowing : 

They've writ ten son nets to a maid en’s 
eyes, 

A bout the beau ti ful, the good, the 
wise ; 

A bout the earth be low and the heav ens 
a bove, 

A bout the pri mal pas sions hate and 
love. 


Going on to the last six lines, I filled out 
four of them as follows: 

But I most hum bly sing of one whose 
name 

Should be en rolled up on the scroll of 
fame; 

The one who put the mop up on a stick 

And placed a han dle on the scrub bing 
brush. 


Then, adding two more lines to make a 
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sestet, the following were placed at the head 
of the preceding four: 


Let eve ry read er of my lay hush 
And eve ry time piece cease to tick, 
which necessitated changing “But” in the 

first of the four lines to “While.” 

These two lines were then revised by 
omitting “of my lay” and substituting “rey- 
erently,” making the stanza read: 


Let eve ry read er rev er ent ly hush 
And ev ery time piece cease to tick, 
While I most hum bly sing of one 
whose name 
Should be en rolled up on the scroll 
of fame: 
The one who put the mop up on a 
stick 
And placed a han dle on the scrub bing 
brush. 


I then returned to the second quatrain and 
revised it as follows, so as to eliminate the 
extra two syllables in the third line and 
transpose the lines into interwoven rhyme: 

They've writ ten son nets to a maid en’s 

eyes, 
A bout all things on earth and stars 
a bove ; 
They've sung the vir tues of the good, 
the wise, 
And of the pri mal pas sions hate and 
love. 

At this time the word “noisy” came to 
me as a suitable word to fill in the gap in 
the second line of the sestet. 

Being entirely disappointed with the sec- 
ond quatrain, I abandoned the poem for the 
day and, after thinking it over, decided that 
my mention of other poets’ subjects should 
refer to men and their achievements, rather 
than to a maiden’s physical charms such as 
eyes, or to mental characteristics such as 
virtues, or instincts such as hate and love; 
that I was giving too much space to what 
other poets had written about and not enough 
to my own subject; that my sestet had too 
abrupt a beginning and that it would be well 
to discard the second quatrain and write one 
which would lead up more easily to the 
sestet. 

In searching for two rhyme sounds for a 
new second stanza, the words “deeds” and 
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“needs” and the words “mankind” and 
“grind” suggested ‘themselves as possible 
end words. This resulted in the following 
quatrain: 
But I would sing of men of hum bler 
deeds 
Who’ve done their bit to ben e fit man 
kind 
By mak ing tools to fill the house wife’s 
needs 
And make less ar du ous her dai ly 
grind. 


Then going back to the first stanza, it 
seemed easier to discard the original rhyme 
words and write a quatrain utilizing the 
words “much” and “such,” and “cause” and 
“applause” as end words. Result: 

Since time be gan, the po ets have made 

much 
Of war riors cause ; 
Of states men, po ets, art ists and such, 
Who’ve done great things and won 
the world’s ap plause. 
This was revised as follows: 
Since time be gan, the po ets have made 
much 
Of men who gave their lives for some 
great cause; 

Of states men, po ets, art ists and all 

such, 
Who’ve done great things and won 
the world’s ap plause. 


Then began the work of polishing. In 
scanning this stanza to see if the words were 
arranged so that the arbitrary accent placed 
on every second syllable coincided with the 
natural accent of the words, I found that 
in the phrase “have made” the word “have” 
is in an accented position and the word 
“made” in an unaccented one, whereas the 
word “have” requires no accent and the 
word “made” does. This line was therefore 
changed as follows: 

Since po ets first be gan, they've writ 

ten much, 
the word “enthused” being later substituted 
for “began.” 

In the second line, to avoid repetition in 
the same stanza of the word “great,” I sub- 
stituted “just.” However, as this word is in 
the position of an unaccented syllable and 
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requires a natural accent, the line was 
changed as follows: 
Of men who gave their lives in free 
dom’s cause. 


Third line: Restored the word “warriors” 
and inserted “scientists,” making the line 
read: 

Of war riors, states men, sci en tists and 

such, 
This changed the position of the word “and,” 
which requires no accenting, to an unaccent- 
ed position, and eliminated the word “all,” 
which was in an unaccented place, but re- 
quired accenting. 

Fourth line: ‘Great’ required a natural 
accent, but was in an unaccented position. 
This line was changed to read: 

Whose great ness gained for them the 

world’s ap plause. 


Second quatrain, first line: Substituted 
“tell” for “sing,” so as not to repeat the 
latter, which occurs also in the sestet; then, 
to avoid repetition of the word “of” in the 
same line, changed “tell of” to “praise the.” 
Substituted “lesser” for “number” because 
of the use of the word “humble” in the ses- 
tet. 

Second line: In order to eliminate three 
unaccented syllables—the last two of “‘bene- 
fit” and the first of “mankind”—and to sub- 
stitute “Wwomankind” for ‘“‘mankind,” the 
former being more specific, this line was re- 
vised: 

Who've done their bit to help all wo 

man kind, 





Fourth line: To eliminate three unac- 
cented syllables—the last two of “arduous” 
and “her,” and eliminate “less,” which is in 
an unaccented position, but requires accent- 
ing, I substituted this line: 

And there by less en much her dai ly 

grind. 
Wrong again. This put an accent on the 
first syllable of “thereby,” whereas the nat- 
ural accent is on the second syllable. Once 
more the line was changed: 

And less en quite a bit her dai ly grind. 

This change resulted in repetition of the 
word “bit,” which appeared also in the sec- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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DEAR Forum Epitor: 

I was greatly surprised to read Lionel C. 
Groome’s criticism of the article “A System 
What Is,” in the November issue, particu- 
larly so because the article interested me 
greatly. I am sure that were Mr. Groome 
a writer of humor, he would consider the 
article both interesting and _ instructive. 
Move than that he would thank Mr. Gilman 
for passing on the information therein. As 
a matter of fact, it was about the only ar- 
ticle in this particular issue which interested 
me. Because I am interested in humor is no 
reason why I should cirticize other articles, 
and if Mr. Groome is not interested in hu- 
mor, he should let us have one article, at 
least, on the subject. As it is, there are far 
too few on the subject being printed to suit 
me, and others with whom I am connected 
in humor, and stil] others with whom I cor- 
respond. very one of us hunts through 
each issue of the Dicest for some article 
about humor, and finds only an occasional 
one. Since the DiceEstT is a journal for “All 
Literary Folk,” we humorists are more than 
willing to have our share of articles. 

I happen to know that a great many hu- 
morists liked Mr. Gilman’s article and that 
they are more than pleased to use his system. 
Editors, whom I know, are high in their 
praise of Mr. Gilman as an authority on 
the subject of humor. Systems for fiction 
writers and other writers have been record- 
ed, but to my knowledge there have been 
very few for the humorists. A number of 
cartoonists whom I know have adopted this 
system, which proves that to more than hu- 
morists the article is instructive. 


Epna May Busu. 
New Florence, Pa. 


Dear Forum Epitor: 

I'd like to prescribe some medicine for 
Lionel C. Groome, of Philadelphia, because 
the day he commented on “A System What 
/s” he wasn’t looking through his own spec- 
tacles. 

I must admit I am only of average in- 
telligence. Maybe that’s why I found Mr. 
Gilman’s splendid article so instructive as 
well as entertaining. Besides other ma- 
terial, I try to sell a flock of humor, and 
though your jokes may be eye-tearing, it’s 
no joke to keep track of them. 

“A System What Is” has become a “‘Sys- 
tem What Will Be” with me. Now I know 
where my humorous stuff is, and how much 
of it is there. Next time you come across 
an equally good “bookkeeping” article, print 
it. 

Harry GOLDBERG. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear Forum Epiror: 

I am a cartoonist and jokester, selling my 
own and my associates’ productions to many 
markets. When I undertook some fifteen 
months ago to edit, revise, and sell the work 
of some of my brother and sister punsters 
and small bit writers, I little realized the 
amount of clerical detail I was letting my- 
self in for. When Mr. Gilman’s article ap- 
peared I read it eagerly and very soon adapt- 
ed it to my especial need. I am pleased with 
the way it works, and find that I now have 
hours for recreation where before I had to 
spend them mostly in petty record keeping. 

I am sure that there are many “arrived 
and arriving” writers who will question Mr. 
Groome’s statement that your readers are 
not interested in a bookkeeping record. It 
is obvious that sales must be made first, but 
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to the many of us who do make sales in pay- 
ing quantities, it is also obvious that a rec- 
ord must be kept. If Mr. Groome would 
attempt the handling of from one hundred 
to four hundred separate small manuscripts 
a month, aimed at from thirty to fifty dif- 
ferent markets, as we do, he would appre- 
ciate a system like Mr. Gilman’s. 

Why does Mr. Groome devote fully half 
his letter to the fact that Mr. Gilman is a 
convict? Does Mr. Groome know that the 
immortal O. Henry wrote from a prison 
and made the entire reading world sit up and 
take notice ? 

I doubt very much if Mr. Gilman seeks 
any person’s “pity.” I am convinced from 
the regularity with which I find his name 
signed to articles in many publications that 
his income would be envied by many enjoy- 
ing their liberty. 

Warp SrTory. 
Chicago, III. 





Dear Forum Epiror: 

I agree in the main with Mr. Groome, in 
regard to the article in your November, 1928, 
number, by William Ray Gilman. It is no 
affair of ours why he stole the car, but we 
are vitally interested in what is put in the 
pages of WriTEr’s DIGEstT. 

Deeming it the best in the field, we are 
jealous of its contents. We wish Mr. Gil- 
man all the success he can attain, and all the 
money he can make. But his system does 
not teach us anything, and fills three pages. 
As for keeping records, the old reliable 
ledger will take care of all that information 
with less trouble. 

H. F. Mipkirr. 
Shinnston, W. Va. 


Dear Forum EpitTor: 

In regard to Mr. Gilman’s article, “ Sys- 
tem What Is,” I found it very instructive 
and have been using it to great advantage. 

I have a daily comic strip syndicated and 
have monthly contracted articles, with illus- 
trations, in six trade magazines. Now, this 
work is all accounted for and takes very little 
bookkeeping. But the gags and the quips 
and the one-column illustrations! It is a 
iob to keep track of these. 
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I used a system you published before and 
liked it. Am now using Mr. Gilman’s sys- 
tem because I like it better, and found the 
article very interesting aside from the bene- 
fit derived. 

And, as to his being a prisoner, I think 
there are but few of us who haven't done 
something for which we should have been 
arrested. If for nothing else than for some 
of the stuff we send out. 

H. F. VoorueEEs. 
Chicago, III. 


Dear Forum Epitor: 

Mr. Lionel C. Groome’s letter to you, 
which was published in the February, 1929, 
issue concerning the article “A System What 
Ts,’ was severe and unjust. 

I like argument; there is always pro and 
con to be offered on any subject. Mr. 
Groome’s objection to this informative ar- 
ticle does not conform to the rules of logic. 
I will say, in refutation to his, that Mr. Wil- 
liam Ray Gilman’s article was intensely in- 
teresting, not only for the information im- 
parted but for the humorous style in which 
it was written. 

The article is just what its title implies, 
“A System’—for what? To render valua- 
ble bookkeeping assistance in a very simple 
manner. 

ABE A. BERGER. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Dear Forum Epitor: 

It doesn’t require any special talent to 
blast the criticism of Lionel C. Groome, who 
tore into the valuable article, “A System 
What Is.” Only a little time from one’s 
work is necessary, and writers are usually 
so jealous of that, it wouldn’t surprise me if 
Mr. Groome’s remarks were ignored com- 
pletely. The reason I am writing this is 
because the article has helped me in more 
ways than one—and I want to see more of 
such facts, presented with the enthusiasm 
of the writer’s personality. 

Mr. Groome must remember that those 
who sell their material are as much inter-, 
ested in the articles of Writer’s DIGEsT as 
those who are simply acquiring technique. 
If that were not the case, the magazine would 
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split its readers in two groups, and one would 
die of undernourishment. The system of 
keeping track of small material is not only 
an advantage, but is a necessity. “A Sys- 
tem What Is” was not given preference, in 
my opinion. It deserved and demanded a 
place, and got it, only because we wanted it. 
FRANK TAyYLor. 


Chicago, IIl. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

Now that Mr. Lionel C. Groome of Phila- 
delphia has had his little discourse in the 
February Forum concerning my article “4 
System What Is,” may I have the floor? 
First, I wish to offer a “single” apology to 
him, as he requests. 

Originally, I intended this article for those 
writers who have managed to collect some- 
thing other than the—‘“sorry this does not 
meet our immediate needs—” slips. The 


fact that my article happened to catch the 
eye of a touchy tyro who might have had 


a bad breakfast, means little in my young 
life, even if I am forced to spend a part of 
it behind bars. At least, I ask no sympathy, 
solace, or sarcasm, and the slips I get for 
the bulk of my humorous output are gen- 
erally good at any bank. 

I respectfully ask Mr. Groome to write 
the editors of any leading publication on the 
newsstands, using miscellaneous humor, and 
inquire if any of my work was ever pub- 
lished out of a sense of pity for my place- 
de-residence. In fact, see how many of 
these editors know what “Lock Box 511, 
Columbus, Ohio,” really is. I further in- 
vite him to spend a week-end here, as my 
guest, if he thinks the interior of my crow- 
bar boudoir is not dark and gloomy! 

Despite the fact that I am in a prison cell, 
I carry a correspondence with over thirty 
writers, many being fellow Guild Members, 
and every day my mail brings in a poem 
or a short humorous skit with the query, 
“Where do you think I can sell this?” 
Strange to say, I have been able to tell many 
their market, which resulted in a sale. 

To date I have received about fifty let- 
ters commenting on my system, and all are 
very complimentary. Many have sent me 
copies of the system as they had it printed. 
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One said, “Your system is a God-send!” 
Others have said, “You gave us a splendid 
system and also offer valuable market tips 
—what do we owe you?” Nothing—and 
that offer still holds good. 

WILLIAM Ray GILMAN. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Dear Forum Epitor: 

Responding to your invitation for further 
comment upon the article printed in the No- 
vember, 1928, issue, entitled “A System 
What Is,’ I find that I can do little more 
than sanction every statement made by Mr. 
Lionel C. Groome in his frank letter pub- 
lished in the February number. The ar- 
ticle in question was (to me) merely a “mass 
of language,” to use the phrasing of one of 
your contributors. I failed to find any 
“meat” worth a grain of salt in the entire 
three pages the article consumed. 

Once an author has attained a certain 
measure of success, the handling of cheques 
is the least of his troubles. It is my opinion 
that a writer who is capable of turning out 
salable work has sufficient intelligence to 
evolve a tabulating system of his own. 

KATHLEEN GHIKAS. 
Ft. Williams, Ont., Can. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

I have just read Mr. Groome’s letter in 
the February Forum criticizing William Ray 
Gilman’s article in the last November issue, 
entitled “A System What Is.” 

While right now I agree with Mr. Groome, 
the time was when I devoured such articles 
because of inexperience and necessity. At 
present I don’t believe it does me any harm 
to read them because we know there is al- 
ways something new to be learned from most 
any one. 

It is true that I personally didn’t get any- 
thing out of Mr. Gilman’s article, but I en- 
joyed reading it. 

W. W. Snypp. 
Lakewood, Ohio. 





Dear Forum EpItTor: 
I must take most decided issue with 
Lionel C. Groome in his attitude toward 


(Continued on page 73) 
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A new way to secure the seclusion neces- 
sary for creative writing has been discovered 
by John Metcalfe, author of “Mrs. Con- 
dover,” who is at work on a new novel for 
Horace Liveright. Mr. Metcalfe came to 
this country about a month ago, and fright- 
ened by the noise and bustle of New York, 
decided the quietest place in town would 
be in the middle of the East River. So he 
got a job as barge captain. But there are 
interruptions even in the life of a barge cap- 
tain. One night the barge slipped its moor- 


ings, and Mr. Metcalfe found himself drift- 
ing rapidly towards Hell Gate. A passing 
police patrol boat came to the rescue, and 
Metcalfe, clad only in green silk pajamas, 
managed to jump aboard. Now he is look- 


ing for another barge. 





Some day the Englishman is going to live 
down his reputation for not being able to 
grasp an American joke. In recent years 
Great Britain has taken to its heart Will 
Rogers and Anita Loos, and now it is an- 
nounced by Horace Liveright that Jonathan 
Cape has secured the English rights for 
Samuel Hoffenstein’s Poems in Praise of 
Practically Nothing. 





The publication of James Branch Cabell’s 
newest book, “White Robe,” in a limited edi- 
tion, reveals that this novel was dedicated to 
Frances Newman, author of “The Hard- 
Boiled Virgin” and “Dead Lovers are Faith- 
ful Lovers,’ who died last November, in 
New York. Mr. Cabell’s inscription is: 
“For Frances Newman — inevitably — this 
story of dead lovers that were faithful.” 

—RHorace Liveright. 


Dona Concha Espina, the Spanish novelist, 
who has the distinction of being the only 
woman recipient of awards from the Span- 
ish Academy, is coming to America this 
spring as an “artistic envoy” from Spain. 
She has received invitations to lecture at 
many of our universities, and has agreed 
to be at Middlebury College, Vermont, for 
the summer school, and to lecture at Co- 
lumbia University next fall. She will speak 
in Spanish, on the literature and the artistic 
life of Spain. 

For her novel, “Mariflor,” published in 
America a few years ago by Macmillan, the 
Spanish Academy awarded her its greatest 
prize. 





Charies Scribners’ Sons announce for 
early fall publication a new one-volume, il- 
lustrated edition of “William Wordsworth, 
His Life, Works and Influence” by George 
McLean Harper, Woodrow Wilson Profes- 
sor of Literature in Princeton University. 
The author spent many years in original re- 
search and presented such a mass of new 
information in connection with the poet, that 
his biography ever since publication has been 
considered the standard authority. 

This new single-volume edition, which 
has been entirely reset, retains all the es- 
sentials of the larger editions and has much 
new material, bringing the work up-to-date. 





All of Owen Wister’s books have been 
brought together now for the first time in 
a definitive edition. No doubt more 
readers think of Owen Wister in connec- 
tion with “The Virginian” than as the au- 
thor of other books, and have him tagged 
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as the writer who caught and fixed for pos- 
terity the passing figure of the cowboy. He 
is no less the interpreter of the spirit of the 
Old South, for his “Lady Baltimore” is sure- 
ly one of the finest American novels in its 
field. His brief biographies of Grant and 
Washington have become classics.—Boston 
Herald. 

Each volume of this uniform set of Wis- 
ter’s works contains a new foreword in 
which Mr. Wister takes the reader into his 
confidence as to the sources of his stories, 
and writes with delicate humor of his ex- 
periences as an author.—Macmillan Co. 





The Viking Press announces its removal 
from 30 Irving Place to 18 East 48th Street, 
New York City. Since 1925, the year of its 
inception, The Viking Press has been located 
at Irving Place. Now rapid expansion has 
necessitated this move into larger quarters. 





Mrs. Anna Bowman Dodd, author and 


journalist, died at her home in Paris on 


January 29. Her most recent work was a 
volume “Talleyrand,” and probably her best 
known book was “Three Normandy Inns.” 
Her writings included travel volumes on 
France, England and Turkey. In recogni- 
tion of her devotion and activity in the cause 
of France during the World War, she re- 
ceived the decoration of the Legion of 
Honor. 





At a recent lecture by John Drinkwater, 
a member of the audience asked him: “Do 
you consider your new biography, ‘Charles 
James Fox, your greatest achievement ?” 

“No,” said Drinkwater. “When I was 
thirteen years old I created a record for my 
class at the Oxford High School in the long 
jump, 15 feet 8 inches, which has never been 
beaten.” 





With the publication of “The Untold 
Story, The Life of Isadora Duncan from 
1921 to 1927,” by Mary Desti, published 
under the Liveright imprint on February 
9, Madame Desti keeps a promise made to 
Isadora two days before the great dancer’s 
death, she reveals in her introduction. Isa- 
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dora herself had intended to write the se- 
quel to her now famous “My Life,” but put 
it off from day to day. Two days before 
her death, she sat down and began it. 
“After a great effort,” relates Madame Des- 
ti, “she came to me where I was reading and 
threw into my lap the three pages she had 
started, saying: “Here, you know the rest 
as well as I do. Write it yourself’.” 

Madame Desti slipped the pages into the 
drawer of her desk, and did not think of 
the matter again until she found them there 
after the funeral, and was reminded of Isa- 
dora’s wish. Before the work could be started 
she herself became ill, but feeling strongly 
that Isadora would have wanted her to write 
the book, since no one else knew so well the 
truth and intimate details of the last years 
of the dancer’s life, Madame Desti kept at 
her task and completed it from a hospital 
bed. As Isadora’s closest friend, she was 
with her almost constantly from 1901 until 
her death, at which she was present, and 
her book completes the chronicle through 
the adventurous years in Russia to the last 
tragic days in Nice. 





“The Jealous Gods,’ Gertrude Atherton’s 
second best selling novel of the Golden Age 
of Greece, has been selected as a reference 
book in Prof. E. B. Rose’s course in soci- 
ology at Dartmouth College. “The Immor- 
tal Marriage” was used in the same course 
last year. In explaining why he wants his 
students to read these books, Prof. Rose 
says: “We are presented with a wealth of 
personality that dazzles, and changes of 
scene from Sicily to Susa. Peasant and 
poet, slave and satrap, courtesans and cap- 
tains—they are all there. . . . A better pic- 
ture of the mores of the day would be hard 
to find. Together these two stories are of 
real value to all students of culture history.” 


How Mrs. Atherton was able to write two 
novels so packed with authentic detail, yet 
so swiftly moving in their action that they 
have delighted both the classical scholars 
and the reading public, is explained by her 
recent statement that she read two hundred 
works on the period before she put pen to 
paper.—Horace Liveright. 
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“A Book of Modern Short Stories” 


Ever since the immortal O. Henry thrilled 
the world with his brilliant works, people 
have been clamoring for more short stories. 
Perhaps this explains why more authors are 
attempting to write short stories today than 
any other form of fiction. 

Dorothy Brewster, in her book “A Mod- 
ern Book of Short Stories,” has assembled 
a diverse collection of short stories which 
will be of interest to both the reader who 
knows how to enhance the pleasure of read- 
ing by critical analysis and the reader who 
himself desires to write. 

As Miss Brewster suggests, the book per- 
haps will be of greater interest to writers 
since its Obvious purpose is to illustrate di- 
verse ways of handling material. What ef- 
fect does Katherine Bush achieve by pic- 
turing a New York night club and its guests 
from the viewpoint of the woman in charge 
of the woman’s cloakroom, indifferent as she 
is to all except her tips. 

The entire collection suggests how artistic 
problems of communicating an experience 
within the compass of short fiction have been 
solved. The method and structure illustrate 
the means by which characters have been 
made to live and move around in their dra- 
matic situations. 


“A Book of Modern Short Stories.” By 
Dorothy Brewster. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 





“Goin’ Home,” and Other Plays of the 
1927 Contest 


The judges of the 1927 National Play- 
writing contest, conducted by the Drama 
League of America and the Play Depart- 
ment of Longmans, awarded first prize for 
Ransom Rideout’s play “Goin’ Home,” a 
drama of a negro’s loyalty to his master. 

The scene of the play is laid in France 
at the close of the World War. A negro 
servant who has married a white French 


barmaid meets his former master who is now 
Major of a negro regiment. The race ques- 
tion arises and a discussion of the inter- 
marriage of negroes with whites almost ends 
in a tragedy. It is strongly written drama 
interspersed with rollicking negro comedy. 

In addition to the winning plays, five 
others were considered worthy of publica- 
tion. These were “The Millionaire,” by 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins of New York City ; 
“Spring Sluicing,” by Alice Henson Ernst 
ef the English faculty of the University of 
Oregon; “Roads,” by Agnes Peterson of 
Pasadena, California; “Ruth of Moab,” by 
Mina R. Maxfield, of the Community Play- 
house of Pasadena, California, and “The 
Making of a King,” by Lindsey Barbee, an 
editor of Denver, Colo. 

“Goin’ Home.” By Ransom Rideout. $2.50. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 





“The Mountain” 


In these dreary days when authors write 
with one eye on Hollywood, and the other 
on the Court of Domestic Relations, it is a 
gracious pleasure to meet up with such a 
natural book as Ervine’s “The Mountain.” 
Written in a time when even the foremost 
of our authors can not write a page without 
a stout cuss word, or use the word “bed” 
without a smirk, “The Mountain” has the 
winning freshness of simple tales engagingly 
told. 

The book combines twenty-two episodes 
in the lives of ordinary folk. At time the 
naivity is actually astounding viz. “in a flut- 
ter of excitement at the sight of two Chan- 
nel steamers when he had expected to see 
only one.” The episodes are chiefly big mo- 
ments in the history of unimportant folk. 

I refer this book to every serious writer 
of human nature who aims at an expression 
of maximum feeling with a minimum use 
of words. 


“The Mountain.” 
The Macmillan Co. 


By St. John G. Ervine. 
237 pp. $2.00. 
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Law for Laymen 
LTHOUGH far in advance of its gen- 


eration, one can not help applauding 
the plan which contemplates bringing about 
better understanding between the profession 
of journalism and the profession of law by 
making the latter intelligible to the man in 
the street. 

It all has come about, apparently, through 
the exhausted patience of the lawyers who 
had lived in hopes of some day reading a 
newspaper account of a case at law in which 
the legal aspect of the matter in question 
was not treated as an unwanted step-child. 

Whether it succeeds depends upon the 
gods and the newspapermen who will be 
chosen to co-operate with the American As- 
sociation of Legal Authors, the group which 
assumed the burden of making poor old 
Habeas Corpus feel at home in the public 
prints. If the scheme does nothing more 
than help the reader to learn what it is all 
about, when two citizens of the Republic 
disagree, it will be worthwhile. 


Censor the Censor 
OSTERITY will wonder how it hap- 
pened that Ohio, the “Mother of Presi- 
dents,” became also the mother of oppres- 
sive legislation, menacing the very founda- 
tion stones of America’s free institutions. 
Ohio, it appears, is playing with the idea 
of censoring the talking movies, and with 
the kind of legislature now in session, such 
legislation is not impossible of enactment. 
We do not know whether the censorship 
business with the silent films has suffered 
a slump, or whether the reviewing board has 
received a new pair of shears. How it got 
started is hard to trace. All we know is that 
unless the censor bugs in Ohio are stepped 
on and effectively silenced, the movies, 
wretched as they are, will become utterly 
intolerable. 


As we see it, such censorship is the en- 
tering wedge that will some day split up 
“free speech” into its component atoms. It 
is but one short step from censoring the 
spoken word to censoring the written or 
printed word. The censors say nothing is 
further from their collective mind. Who 
knows? Anybody who loves to tell others 
what they shall have or not have for their 
amusement, is just built for censoring and 
nothing else. 


Why Columbus Discovered America 


ROM Spain comes the news that news- 
papers must reserve one-sixteenth of 
their total space for the publication of gov- 
ernmental edicts, special ukases and “educa- 
tional” material which the powers that be 
may submit for popular consumption. It 
is all the work of General Primo de Rivera, 
who evidently hopes to out-do Mussolini in 
such matters. 

We don’t wonder that Spain is a back- 
ward country, that Blasco Ibanez preferred 
to live in an alien land rather than submit to 
the iron heel of its dictator, and that its cul- 
ture and art, never important, are passing 
swiftly into oblivion. When the press of a 
country is subservient to the military pow- 
ers who can say what shall or shall not be 
published, nothing remains for such a land 
but the scrap heap of history. 

Every new edict of a Mussolini, a Rivera 
or a Pilsudski only strengthens our convic- 
tion that America owes much of its prog- 
ress and enlightenment to the freedom of its 
press. A muzzle on the press is a muzzle 
on the voice of the people. The dictators 
have proved this for us. 





Bigger and Better 


CCORDING to tabulation in the year 
book of Editor and Publisher for 1929, 
newspapers in the United States are in a 
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better condition than at any time in the his- 
tory of the American press. Increased line- 
age, improved mechanical facilities, person- 
nel with greater skill than its predecessors 
and betterments in a hundred departments, 
mark American journalism’s security at this 
time. 

Despite the disturbing rumors of further 
mergers and eliminations, the number of 
newspapers has remained virtually the same. 
This is important in view of the current 
tendency in all industrial enterprises. A 
business that can hold its own and even im- 
prove the product it sells deserves the pub- 
lic’s confidence. And the largest circulation 
in the annals of American journalism cer- 
tainly indicates that the newspapers are here 
to stay for at least one more generation. 





Ludlow, the Statesman 


r HAS been so much the accepted opinion 
that journalists can never make good in 
anything’ else, that one read with distinct 
pleasure recently the news dispatch reveal- 
ing the purpose of Louis Ludlow to use his 
newly won public office as a champion of 
true freedom. Ludlow, recently elected 
congressman from the Seventh Indiana Dis- 
trict, is the Washington correspondent of a 
large number of newspapers and enjoys the 
distinction of having more friends among 
his brother journalists than any other scribe 
of this generation. 

The reputation is well deserved, in the 
light of the statements he gave the Asso- 
ciated Press. For 28 years Ludlow has 
served in the press gallery, but on March 4 
he will take his place in Congress, not so 
much as the representative of his own dis- 
trict as of the free institutions of the United 
States. 

“The enormous growth of centralization 
and bureaucracy,” said Ludlow, “constitutes 
the greatest evil confronting the American 
people. The federal government has taken 
on enormous powers by robbing the sov- 
ereignty of the state until today it rides 
astride the nation like a colossus. 

“We have bureaus vying with each other 
in spending the people’s money without any 
sense of co-operation or economy. We 
should not only take a stand against these 
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sinister spawns of paternalism but we 
should fight them until the country becomes 
aroused to the danger that confronts us.” 





Scenario 


T HAS remained for Harry Carr, the 

genial “Lancer” of the Los Angeles 
Times, to proclaim to the American world 
of letters what so many others have said on 
innumerable occasions-—that the movies do 
not care for the works of new authors. 

Coming from one whose column is as fa- 
mous on the Pacific Coast States as F. P. 
A.’s is on the Atlantic Seaboard, the news 
ought to be pasted in the hats of those as- 
piring ones who have nursed the illusion 
of seeing their names in glittering lamps on 
the Wide Thoroughfare sometimes called 
Broadway. 

“Most of the writers who come here,” 
writes Carr, “have rosy dreams of fortunes 
to be earned in the movies. They are just 
dreams. 

“At present the movies choose their writ- 
ing staffs from two classes of professionals : 
those with long technical experience in the 
actual building of scenarios, or authors with 
a name and fame. 

“Another condition that should stand as 
a warning is this: The advent of the talkies 
has created a demand for dialogue and this 
in turn has caused a wholesale importation 
of experienced stage dramatists from New 
York and points east. 

“That a living can be dug up by writing 
articles for movie fan magazines is also a 
delusion. Altogether this is a tough town 
for adventurous young writers. Don’t come 
unless you have a job in advance.” 





ELF-CONFIDENCE destroys self-con- 
sciousness. There is no room for a 
positive and a negative thought in the mind 
at one and the same time. The positive 
thought will always drive out the negative 
one. We are self-conscious because we feel 
a lack of something that will impress, favor- 
ably. This should not be. And it would not 
be if we had not fettered our mind and 
made it impossible for it to function 
properly. 














L. G. P., Cleveland, Ohio.—Some book 
publishers pay for manuscripts accepted 
outright and others pay on royalty basis. 
The manner of payment is usually decided 
upon by arrangement with the author and 
publisher. It will not be necessary for you 
to query the publisher in this regard when 
submitting your manuscript. If the pub- 
lisher is interested in your story, he will 
write you, accepting it and tell you on what 
basis. 


F. O. C., Garnett, Kans.—lIt is ethical to 
obtain permission before writing an article 
on some institution, but not necessary. If 
you ask for permission, the person in charge 
could undoubtedly give you more informa- 
tion than you have and also supply you with 
photographs. 


J. C., Caguas, P. R.—Your stories and 
articles on Salesmanship will be considered 
by the following: 

Sales Tales, Mt. Morris, Ill. 

Opportunity, 750 No. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 
Specialty Salesman, So. Whitley, Ind. 


T. H., Atlanta, Ga.—In your case, where 
you have written the editor several times in 
regard to your manuscript, we suggest that 
you send him a Registered Letter, (request- 
ing receipt), telling him that if report is 
not made within say a month, that you will 
submit it elsewhere for publication. If you 
do not hear from him within the designated 
time, and the registered receipt is returned 
to you, you will then be free to offer the 
story to other markets. 
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R. T., Louisville, Ark.—The following 
magazines might consider a poem of free | 
verse of about thirty-seven lines: i 
The Dial, 152 W. 13th St., New York 
Poetry, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Buccaneer, 171344 Commerce, Dallas, 
Texas 

Caprice, 522 N. Britannia, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Lyric, 312 Manteo, Norfolk, Va. 

West, 3551 University, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

If the publishing company does not re- 
port on your Greeting Card Verses within 
a month after receipt, we suggest that you 
query them. This is sufficient time in which 
to receive a report. 

Business stories are used by some of the 
Business and Financial Journals, _ but 
whether or not your two-character psycho- 
logical business story will interest them we 
can net say. Suggest that you try the fol- 
lowing : 

American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., 

New York 
Popular Magazine, 79 Seventh Ave., 
New York 
Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Short Stories, Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
Success Magazine, Graybar Bldg., 43rd 
St. and Lexington Ave., New York. 
We believe Popular Magasine offers the 
best market for your story. 








U. K., Pana, Ills —The Fairchild Publi- 
cations, 8 E. 13th St., New York, are listed 
as specializing in the latest developments in 
the textile and allied industries, furnishing 
newspapers with a daily news service, fea- 
tures, weekly reviews, and special business 
articles. 
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The American Florist discontinued publi- 
cation with their December issue, and the 
only other magazine we believe would be in- 
terested in an article about florists is 
Florists’ Exchange, 488 W. 37th St., New 
York. 


The following publications use articles 
about successful people: 
American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., 
New York 
Forbes Magazine, 120 5th Ave., New 


York 
Success Magazine, Graybar Bldg., 43rd 
St. and Lexington Ave., New York 
Lloyd’s Magazine, 221 Jackson St., San 
Antonio, Texas. 

The only magazines we can suggest that 
might be interested in fortune telling and 
palm reading, are 

Weird Tales, 408 Holliday Bldg., Indi- 

anapolis, Ind. 

Character Reading, 159 N. State St., 

Chicago, IIl. 

We are doubtful whether any of the pho- 
toplay producers would be interested in your 
story, but suggest that you or your agent 
(preferably a well-known agent) query the 
play which is similar to 
he would be interested in 

A list of Photoplay Pro- 
sent you under separate 


producer of the 
yours and ask if 
reading the story. 
ducers is being 
cover. 


E. M.J., Sodus, N. Y.—As a general rule, 
the publisher does not charge anything for 
reprint permission. If he has bought all 
rights to the manuscript, ask him for per- 
mission to use the story in your book, and 
he will undoubtedly grant you the privilege 
without asking for any cash remuneration. 


H. D. T., Wichita, Kans—Ilf you haven't 
by this time had your poems returned, send 
the Editor a Registered Letter, requesting 
receipt, and advise him that if report is not 
made on them within a short time, you will 
submit them to other markets. If at the 
termination of this period you have not re- 
ceived a reply and the registered receipt 
has been returned to you, you will be privi- 
leged to submit the poems to other markets. 
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M. H. B., Topeka, Kans.—The Atlantic 
Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass., 
and The Century Magazine, 333 4th Ave., 
New York,are listed as using short sketches. 

When an editor has held a manuscript 
for more than a month without giving any 
report on it, we suggest that you query him 
as to whether or not it was received and 
when you can expect a report. 

H. P., New York.—You may not make 
a translation of your German story into 
Swedish or Dutch and sell it to a magazine 
or paper in these two languages, unless the 
German paper which printed the original 
did not copyright it singly or by blanket. 
It is just for that reason that the interna- 
tional copyright law was made. You may 
translate freely all you wish, as long as your 
original article was not copyrighted by the 
publisher when printed. 


M. L. J., Hawthorne, Nevada.—lIt is per- 
missible for an author to use the real names 
of individuals without permission from that 
person or persons. The one thing to re- 
member, however, is that any thing slan- 
derous said about this person or persons may 
result in libel suit, even though it is the truth. 
Truth is not always defense in civil libel. 

Generally there is no need to copyright 
a story going to any magazine, as editors 
are not as unscrupulous as they are hard 
hearted. Very few professional critics or 
editors will take advantage of a story sent 
to them and steal it. Such instances, pro- 
portionately speaking, are very rare. The 
easiest and most natural protection is a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope. 


A. B., Colorado Springs, Colo.—Manu- 
scripts when not accompanied by proof 
sheets of said manuscripts are considered 
first-class matter by the post office depart- 
ment. When accompanied by proof sheets 
the third class rate applies. 


F. R., Bayonne, N. J.—“The Smoke- 
House Monthly” is published at Robbins- 
dale, Minn., and Capt. W. H. Faweett is 
Editor. 
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Song [heme Taboos 


Get the Happy or Wistful Angle into Your Lyrics 


By Roy GRIFFITH 


HIS is going to be a sort of negative 
article about song writing, but it prob- 
ably will te constructive at that. 

Let us outline three major types of song: 
(1) ditties, “Jt Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’” 
and “That’s My Weakness Now’ are ex- 
amples; (2) narrative songs, “Broken 
Hearted” is a recent example; (3) straight 
lyric songs, about all the rest of the current 
crop of songs are examples. So, to begin 
with, suppose we tag along with the majority. 
We'll vote in favor of the straight lyric type. 

Next, an examination of current songs 
shows that (a) waltz ballads are distinctly 
in the minority although they are more pop- 
ular right now than they were for several 
years, (b) fox trots predominate, but 
(c) waltz ballads have a decided tendency to 
live longer than other types of songs. 
Weighing the evidence, let’s decide in favor 
of fox trots; a short life and a merry one! 

A merry one? Exactly. People dance 
and sing because they are happy, or they 
want to be. Let’s give them a happy tune 
and joyous lyrics. Oh, I know the “Pris- 
oner’s Song” and “Broken Hearted” went 
over big, but they were exceptions. And 
did you notice the music of these two songs? 
That music would have put over a song 
extolling the virtues of asphalt paving! 

Time was, when the saloons were running 
full blast, that saloon back-rooms were clut- 
tered up with lachrymose individuals who 
liked to weep large, salty tears into their 
beer when a bit of a cracked voice rendered 
“Darling Nellie Gray” or “In The Baggage 
Coach Ahead.” But, in general, those days 
are gone. What we want today is jazz— 
make it snappy—let’s laugh! 

So far, the prescription seems to be this: 
Straight lyrics, fox trot time, happy theme. 
Of course, if an over-mastering emotion 
should happen to overtake you and guide 


your pen, you may achieve another “Pris- 
oner’s Song.” But the chances are against it. 

Now about the matter of a happy theme. 
Songs are intended to make people forget 
trouble and sorrow; they are intended to 
amuse folks. Songs sadly enumerating the 
trials of a cripple, or songs deploring the 
sad plight of slum children, or songs detail- 
ing some disaster involving loss of life, like 
the sinking of the S-4 submarine, for ex- 
ample—all of these are to be avoided. 

On the intellectual side, it is certainly well 
to avoid songs dealing with politics, or re- 
ligion, or national issues. You may be an 
ardent Dry, or just as ardent a Wet, but 
if you air your views in song, you will only 
get the razz. As has been said, people want 
to be amused—not reformed, or informed, 
or educated—by popular songs. 

A few years ago, a dear old lady present- 
ed a song poem for my consideration. It 
was all about her darling boy who had been 
killed in the World War. Meeting her per- 
sonally, seeing her white hair and trembling 
hands, and reading her pitiful effort at 
eulogy in cramped pencil, there was pathos 
enough. But, to the general public, her lit- 
tle ode doubtless would have meant just a 
trifle less than nothing. As gently as I 
could, I attempted to dissuade her from the 
idea of publishing her song. 

If one of your dear ones has passed into 
the Beyond, don’t, DON’T write a song 
about it. Your song should be of the joy- 
ous, happy, Pollyanna, Peter Pan type. If 
you can’t write that sort of thing, don't 
write. After all, there is enough trouble in 
the world without song writers making a 
definite effort to add to the world’s woes. 

I remember thirty odd years ago, at the 
time of the Spanish-American War, “Just 
Break The News To Mother” appeared. 
You remember it—all about a dying soldier 
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boy, in the field of battle, sending a message 
to his mother, via his buddy. 


There was a rally of some sort, about 
that time, in the Town Hall in my home 
town. Somebody sang “Just Break The 
News To Mother” and a gentle old mother 
whose son had just marched away under 
the stars and bars fainted dead away. I’ve 


never quite forgiven the authors of that 
song. 


Proper themes for popular songs, it seems 
to me, are (a) love, (b) happiness in gen- 
eral, present or expected, (c) prosperity, 
present or anticipated. There is one other 
theme that is permissible—that of a longing 
for the old home town or the old plantation, 
or some other place of biological origin. 
Such a theme, though not exactly joyous, 
perhaps, brings up happy thoughts of past 
pleasures and, it may be, future joys. 

Whether you write of “mammy,” or “lit- 
tle gray homes,” or “colleens in cottages,’ 
or what not, get the happy or the wistful 
angle into your lyric. Leave death and dis- 
aster and sorrow out entirely. We want 
to snatch a little happiness out of the in- 
exorable cycle of life in which we find our- 
selves. We expect you to help us find that 
note of happiness by means of your song. 

Another taboo song theme is the ““Heaven”’ 
theme. Remember that old song about the 
little tot who tried to telephone to Heaven, 
because her daddy was there? Or maybe it 
was the youngster’s mother—I forget, at 
the moment. If you like the “Heaven” idea, 
use it in the way it is employed in the re- 
cent song, “Halfway To Heaven.” That is 
use Heaven in a figurative sense, as 
a place of happiness, like the Garden of 
Eden, for instance. But don’t tell us that 
we'll all be happy some day in Heaven, or 
anything like that. What we want is to be 
happy right now. 


to say, 


Summing it all up, you should try to 
write the type of song that you really feel 
may help somebody along the pathway of 
life—cheer him up, give him a hearty laugh, 
or help him to bear his burdens. That is 
what songs are expected to do. The clown 
does more good to his fellowmen than does 
the physician; if necessary, be a clown. 








MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music. make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher, Price, $1.00, 


prepaid 
Established 1876 


ZIMMERMAN 


& SON CO. 
OHIO 


THE OTTO 
CINCINNATI 





ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Postage. “Only White Roses and You” (Bal- 
lad), 35 cents. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 





Cut Out This Advertisement Now 


It is worth $2.00. Send this advertisement, your poem, and 
$8.00 for one of my $10.00 piano parts, guaranteed correct 
in melody, harmony, and construction or $8.00 refunded. Send 
for my 50-50 plan. Send poem for free examination. 


LUTHER A. CLARK 
Composer and Publisher 


Dept. W. D. Thomaston, Maine 





Brilliant Opportunity! 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I wil: help you get your songs before 
audiences and into music stores with beautiful title 
pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


1830 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 





SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 

50-50 plan. We help place songs; 

Revising, Composing for Ukulele, 

Band. Copyrights secured. 

words and music on 50-50. 


Send song poems 
50-50 on sales. 
Piano, Orchestra and 
Also accept manuscripts, 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 


(Brookside) Salem, Indiana 





THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 


By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 
Cloth; $1.65, postpaid. 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





WRITERS OF SONG POEMS 


(er Melodies) 
Drop a postal card now for a “real’’ proposition. 


One of America’s popular song hit writers offers it to you. 


RAY HIBBELER 


D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 






















































SONGWRITERS. let composers whose songs are 
b NU 40/0" being used by famous singers, 
on the stage and radio, make your poems into the best of 
songs. Songs are made by having them used on the stage and 
radio." We will revise your poems, if necessary, and compose 
the RIGHT music to it, for only $3.00, This is your chance— 
send your best poem and $3.00 today. Get your songs out to 
the publishers while they are demanding numbers for this 
season’s hig output. We print music, arrange orchestrations, 
piano parts, etc. Also make piano rolls. A list of the best 
publishers given free. Also sample of our work given—to 
prove our work is the best—in the hit class. 
PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE, Box 53, Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


BS BS BPS 


All “p-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 
American Magasine, 250 Park Ave., New York 
City, pays $30, $20 and: $10 for the best letters of 
400 words maximum on a subject announced in 
each issue. Contests close 20th of each month. 





American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western Ave., 
Wauwatosa, Wis., offers $25 for the best poem 
published in each issue. 





Atlantic Monthly, offers $5000 for the most in- 
teresting biography—any sort of description—of 
reasonable book length; must be typed, hitherto 
unpublished and received before May 1, 1929, by 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston Daily Advertiser, P. O. Box 110, Bos- 
ton, Mass., offers daily prizes of $1 in varying con- 
tests. 





Boston Post, Boston, Mass., offers $10, $5 and 
$2 each week to women for original short stories. 
Also $5 for the best letter to their Sewing Circle. 





Brooklyn Eagle pays well for accepted jokes, 
epigrams or burlesques for its “Jest Column”; also 
$2 for each accepted “Fill-Me-In” or word-step 
puzzle. 





Hearst Newspapers announce W. R. Hearst’s 
offer of $25,000 for the most practicable plan to 
achieve temperance; the practicable plan proposed 
as a substitute for prohibition must be set forth 
in an article containing not more than 1000 words. 
Should other than the winning plan be deemed 
worthy, a second prize of $5000 may be given and 
other prizes of $1000. Contest closes on April 30th. 
Submit entry to Temperance Contest Committee, 
care of the editor of your nearest Hearst news- 


paper. 





Life, 598 Madison Ave., New York City, will 
pay $3000, $1500 and $500 for the best short stories 
published in Life during 1929. One story will be 
printed each week at regular rates and winners 
will be selected from these. 





To secure a novel that will attract attention, 
to secure the best, and to make of it not only the 
serial, but the story, of its year, the Atlantic Prize 
of $10,000 is again offered for the most interesting 
novel of any sort, kind or description by a living 
author. 

$10,000 will be paid to the winner for the right 
to serialize the story in the Atlantic Monthly, and 
to publish it in book form and will be in addition 


to all royalties accruing from book publication. 
Cinema or dramatic rights remain with the author. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press invites authors of 
all nationalities to compete, stipulating only that 
whatever the original version, the final manuscript 
must be submitted in English. The author is ab- 
solutely free to write the book he likes. Our sole 
criterion will be the interest of the novel. Manu- 
scripts should be addressed to the Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. The com- 
petition closes January 15, 1930. 





Ozark Life, Kingston, Ark., offers $5 for the 
best, and $1 each for the twenty next best brief 
-essays on the subject “Hillbilly, Who Are You?” 
The natives of the Ozark Hills are often called 
“Hillbillies.” The name is applied sometimes in 
ridicule, sometimes not. You may either defend 
or deride the name and the people to whom it is 
applied. Originality of definition, based upon accu- 
rate knowledge of the Ozarker is wanted. Just 
who is this Hillbilly? From whence came he? 
These questions are suggestive of material wanted. 
Do not write more than five hundred words and 
mail your essay before midnight, April 30th. The 
winning letter will appear in Ozark Life during 
May. The entire twenty-one essays will be pub- 
lished during the year in a unique “Hillbilly 
Anthology.” : 


Prize Story Magazine, 33 W. 60th St., New 
York City, offers monthly $1000 in 22 cash prizes— 
$500 to $5 and 25 one-year subscriptions for the 
next best letters of 200 or less words, naming four 
stories you like best in the current issue and why, 
etc. A coupon is provided in the magazine. 


The winner of the first prize in the recent con- 
test conducted by Slogans, 1654 James St., St, 
aul, Minn., is Olive A. Smith, Kansas City, Mo., 
whose slogan was “$tudy the $ecret of $logans 
that $ell.” Other winners of the contest are: G. E. 
Fisher, Fort Collins, Colo; Rose M. McGuigan, 
Canal Zone; H. L. Piner, Sherman, Texas; Lynn 
Z. Hill, Erie, Pa.; Agnes Fay Hart, Logansport, 
Ind.; R. E. DeCoue, Atascadero, Calif.; E. H. 
Norwood, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Mrs. H. S. Rhea, 
Shepherdsrule, Ky.; Mrs. R. Kramer, Pomeroy, 
Wash., and Gilson Willets, San Francisco, Calif. 


; Stratford Company and the Extension Maga- 
zine offers $2000 for the best Catholic novel sub- 
mitted on or before October 1, 1929. Contest is 
open to all writers, both Catholic or non-Catholic; 
need not necessarily be a religious novel. Rules 
for the contest can be obtained from the Stratford 
Co., Publishers, 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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Own a Corona 


for only a few dollars a month 


Just a few dollars down and this 
beautiful new Corona is yours. Use it 
while you pay for it. 

Corona is the World’s Champion 
Portable Typewriter. It folds into a 
space no bigger than a brief case. You 
can carry it anywhere. Yet it does all 
the work of a $100 office typewriter. 

Aluminum frame makes Corona ex- 
tremely light. Yet it is so strong that 
it will last a lifetime. Standard keyboard; 
10-inch carriage; adjustable key action ; per- 
fect visibility; quiet operation; graceful in 


line; exquisitely finished in every detail; 
more big-machine features than any other 


portable. 


Get This Free Book 

There is not room enough on this page to 
list all the advantages of Corona. But if you 
will sign and mail the coupon below we will 
send you the name and address of your 
nearest Corona dealer where you can go and 
see Corona and try the machine with your 
own hands. 





Note to Writers 





Here are a few of the features that make Corona 
the favorite typewriter of professional writers: 

Easy to learn. The majority of Coronatypers 
are self-taught. You can learn to operate a Corona 
in a few days. 

Neat typing. There is no difference between the 
appearance of a Coronatyped manuscript and one 
typed on any large standard office typewriter. 

Self spacing carriage return. This is made extra 
large and convenient. It enables you to perform the 
two operations of spacing and returning the carriage 
to the starting point with one sweep of the hand. 

Special keyboard for writers. This may be had 
at no extra charge. 











We will also send you the details of our easy 
payment plan and an interesting booklet called 
“Corona Typewriters,” which describes Corona in 
detail, and contains beautiful illustrations of the 
new color models. 


You owe it to yourself to see this interesting 
booklet. When you read it, you will realize why 
a million people have chosen Corona in preference 
to any other typewriter, large or small—why 
Roosevelt took a Corona to Africa—why more 
novelists, more newspaper men, more business men, 
more schools and colleges use Corona than all 
other portables put together. 


Don’t neglect this opportunity. Don’t let an- 
other day pass without doing something about it. 
Learn now the joy of owning a sturdy, speedy 
smooth-operating Corona—the Champion Portable 
Typewriter. 


No obligation. Simply mail the coupon below. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
51 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the free booklet, “Corona Typewriters,’ 


and full details of your easy payment plan. 


Name 








Studebaker Wheel 
Wants Correspondents 
The Studebaker Wheel, a 


quality magazine for motorists 
with nearly a half million circu- 
lation, wants representatives 
with established writing abil- 
ity in key points throughout 
the country. Newspapermen 
or persons who have contrib- 
uted to magazines of good 


repute are preferred. 


If you are situated in one 
of the leading cities of your 
state, send samples of your 
work to the Editor of The 
Wheel, The Studebaker Cor- 
poration of America, South 


Bend, Indiana. 











A Live Agent for Live Authors 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 

55 West Forty-Second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Plays, Books, Magazine Fiction, 
Articles, Motion Pictures, etc. 

Send for circulars and editorial recommendations. 











STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both Photoplay (silent 
and talking) and Magazine field. Manuscripts developed and 
revised for submission to studios and publishers. Established 
1917, Location and exceptional facilities make our SERVICE 
MOST ADVANTAGEOUS. Sales Department operated on 
commission basis. 

Write for FREE BOOKLET giving full particulars. 

UNIVERSAL —— COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 











DE LUXE SERVICE 
Send us your manuscript for free list of six 
best possible markets. Prompt answer. 
ANNE DONALDSON 
Constructive criticism; Marketing and Mail- 
ing Service. Quality typing at low rates. 
P. O. Box 441 Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 














Make ’Em Laugh! 


Pep up your stories with wit and humor. Write jokes, 
uns, pithy pareere hs, clever Pot sketches, mono- 
ognes, etc. ourse of Ten Lessons makes it 
; - Full | only $2.00. Single Lessons, 25c 
each. Sample Lesson FREE. 


JACK PANSY, 2041 E. 64th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Writer's Digest 


For the two best original essays of not more 
than 1500 words, on the subject, “The Claims of the 
Animal World on Mankind for Justice and Com- 
passion,” Our Dumb Animals offers a cash prize 
of $100, and for second best a cash prize of $50, 
If, in the opinion of the judges, no essays submitted 
are deemed worthy, the prizes will not be given, 
All manuscripts must be typewritten on one side 
of paper only, with the name and full address of the 
author in the upper corner of the first page of 
text, and mailed postage fully prepaid to reach 
Essay Contest Editor, Our Dumb Animals, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass., not later than May 
15, 1929. No manuscripts will be returned unless 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope is enclosed. Es- 
says receiving prizes, with rights of copyright, 
will become sole property of Our Dumb Animals. 
Other essays may be purchased, if desired, on terms 
to be arranged with the author. 


The publishers of Society News offer $35 in 
prizes for the best advertising slogan suitable for 
we in advertising their magazine. First prize is 

25; second prize $10, and five consolation prizes 
of a year’s subscription. Competing slogans must 
be of eight words or less in length, in English, 
and each entry must be accompanied by a brief 
statement—not over 100 words, saying why the 
slogan submitted is deemed best. The contest 
closes May 1, 1929. Address Society News, Slogan 
Desk, Planters Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


British Periodicals 


Airways Magazine, 110-111 Strand, London, 
W. C. 2. T. Stanhope Sprigg, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We want articles of 1000 to 2000 words 
in length, dealing in a non-technical manner with 
all aspects of civil, commercial, military and sport- 
ing aviation, and capable of photographic illustra- 
tion. Also news of developments in the world’s 
aviation, details of new types of aircraft, etc. We 
report on manuscripts immediately and pay high 
rates according to merit on tenth of month fol- 
lowing publication.” 


Art Trade Journal, 13 Buckingham St., London, 
W. C. 2, England. Bernard Dolman, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly. “We use articles on trade notes 
and news, accompanied by photographs.” 


The Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick, Sq., 
London, E. C. 4, England. St. John Adcock, Edi- 
tor. “We want articles on authors, books and lit- 
erary subjects generally about 1000 to 2000 words. 
Preliminary letter should be sent first as the maga- 
zine is largely devoted to reviews and has not space 
for many ‘general’ articles unless they are of special 
interest. Photographs are used. Payment is made 
immediately after publication. We do not report 
on manuscripts.” 


Grand Magazine, Southampton St., Strand, 
London, W. C. 2, England. Reeves Shaw, Editor. 
Issued monthly. “We use short stories any length 
up to 10,000 words of high literary standard, definite 
plot, attractive characters—nothing sordid in tone. 
We report on manuscripts within a few days, and 
pay on acceptance.” 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The New York Times Agrees 
With Mr. Uzzell 


The January 15th issue of the New York Times carried an 
editorial based on, and quoting, an article of mine which appeared 
in the January WriTER’s Dicest on “Comma Hounds.” The 7imes 
writer in part says: 


Mr. Uzzell defines the manuscripts of such would-be authors 
as “form without substance—words without ideas.”’ These 
unpublished geniuses are so obsessed by the importance of 
style, punctuation and form that if they ever had something to 
say it is lost when they begin to write. They do not say 
simply and directly what is in their minds, but cloak it in 
phrases which seem to them to have a literary flavor. 


The first class of “comma-hounds” should give up their 
yearning to write. They have nothing to say, but because they 
have read and enjoyed the works of good writers, or perhaps 
merely popular ones, they think they can easily imitate them. 
..-- Mr. Uzzell’s advice to quit will not be much comfort to 
anyone who admits that he falls in this class, but there is 
probably not an anxious budding novelist in the country who 
sees himself in it. 


The Times is the most important newspaper in this country and its editorial mention 
of a writer or magazine means something. 

There is only one slight error in this part of the editorial—some of the budding 
writers have admitted their error—when I pointed it out to them! Writers working with 
me have learned that they can depend upon me to tell them the truth, however bitter. 
Sometimes the inefficient object—but those able to take criticism and advice profit pro- 
portionately. For instance: 

During 1928 my little group of writers earned approximately $10,000. 

One of my students of last year told me that he refused orders for 100,000 words of 
copy in December, and that he was earning from $900 to $1,600 a month since working 
with me. Other former students are equalling this amount. 

Active students made twelve sales, including two serials, during the first two months 
of 1929, 

Editors of some of the nation’s most important magazines have sent promising 
writers to me for training. 

A new textbook and anthology of story writing—“The Only Two Ways to Write 
a Story,” by John Gallishaw—selling for $5.00, contains as examples of model stories one 
written by a writer I helped, and another whose author studied with my former associate, 
Walter B. Pitkin, when he was teaching. 

If you are interested, I’ll be glad to send you a free copy of “How I Work With 
Writers,” which will explain my methods. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; author of Narrative Technique 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 




























































































































Poetry or Verse 


0 OPT Ce ee $2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Rhymes and Meters.........--.-eseeseeeee 48 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary............-+- 2.50 
J. Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted........-...5++ee0% 2.00 
Barbe 


Plot Construction, Etc. 


Art of Inventing Characters........--+++++5 $2.50 
Georges Polti 

Technique of the Mystery Story............ 2.00 
Carolyn Wells 

Thirty-six Dramatic Situations.............- 1.50 
Georges Polti 

Universal Plot Catalog.......--.+++e+eeeeee 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

The WHS BOG. c cece trees verseces 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

English Prose Style......--..eeeeseeeeeees 2.50 


Herbert Read 


Fiction Writing 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.........-. $2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing For Profit...........-+see0- 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing...........- 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Training for Authorship..........-..+++ee05 6.00 
Grenville Kleiser 

Handbook of Literary Criticism............. 2.40 
Sheran 

How to Study Literature... .ccccsccccvccesss 85 
Heydrick 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

IN NOU 0. vs Cubes 06 woos tween 2.65 
Thomas H, Uzzell 

The ee ee, ere ere re 3.00 
R. A. Scott-James 

How to Write Serial Fiction.............+.+- 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

I saa Ged b io 4-w oreo die'e biablo a SleDiocwiet 2.25 

M. Perry 


Photoplay and Playwriting 
Art of Writing Photoplays............-eee0% $1.00 


Henry Albert Phillips 

How to Write Photoplays.........++++++e++ 1.00 
W. L. Gordon 

Scenario Writing Today......---sss+e+eeees 1.50 
Grace Lytton 

Writing for Vaudeville........-6..+seeeeeeee 3.40 
Brett Page 

Playwriting for Profit......-...+seseeeeeeee 3.50 


Edwin Krow 


Book Department 


In selecting the books for this department the Editorial Staff of Writer's Digest 
examined hundreds of books published by a score of different publishers. It is 
believed that the books listed herein represent the very best books that have been 
published on the subjects. This list will be revised from time to time in order 





to include the latest books published for writers. 


Preparing and Marketing 


Manuscripts 
How to Prepare Manuscripts.............-- $1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to ee ee a 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 

Where and How to Sell Manuscripts........ 3.50 
Wm. B. McCourtie 

Be en ree rer 1.00 
Writer’s Digest 

Short Story Writing 

How to Write a Short Story............... $1.75 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Short Stories................ 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

so ae 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Ficttiag the Short Story. .......00.000-cceseseee 1.00 
Chunn 

Writing the Short Story. ..o.cccscccscesivccccic 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

A Book of Modern Short Stories............ 3.00 
Dorothy Brewster 

I TEI og edo. hie io ap enind 07d win ers bele 2.25 


Mary B. Orvis 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Studying the Short Story.....ccccscccccess 1.75 
Berg Esenwein 


Miscellaneous 
SOCE AE Te ino 6 Kio oe en seG wend $2.50 


Esenwein and Carnagey 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 2.00 
Esenwein and Stockard 


Eighty-Eight Ways to Make Money......... 1.20 

Juvenile Story Writing. ......ccccccscccccce 2.10 
Robinson 

Makine Your Catttve Pars << oie cccicicsccvsccs 1.15 
Frederick C. Davis 

wees, a IND NO a a 6: se. 'er rena weaned 1.75 
E. M. Wickes 

Writiag Sor She Magazimes.. «oo s..c0scsccssces 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 

I a a5. 6 0 o-weredsa wean set Kiem 2.50 
S. Roland Hall 

Writer’s Question and Answer Manual....... 1.00 
Harry Martin 

Landing the Editor’s Checks................ 3.00 


Laurence D’Orsay 
The Writers’ and Artists’ Yearbook—1928... 1.75 


A. C. Black 

NI 5655 55.0 ceaenred eee Snes 3.50 
James D. Woolf 

The Correspondent’s Manual................ -75 
William Hickox 

The Mystery of Handwriting................ 2.50 


J. Harrington Keene 


Writer’s Digest 
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Grammar, Punctuation, Etc. 


A College Grates o0cc cc cwvsrcccvccsvceves $3.00 
Mason Long 

The Correct Word and How to Use It........ 1.65 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English............. 1.75 
Frank Vizetelly 

ee 2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

ge SO re ae res 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 

Writing Good TBaglidh........cccvesvcivcvceos 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Your Everyday Vocabulary...............+.-- 2.25 
J. Turck Baker 

ee, 1.00 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


Essentials of English Speech and Literature... 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 


Punctuation and Capitalization.............. 35 
Frank Vizetelly 

ee a a 6.8e nw ieee w Sous weqws 75 
Frank H. Vizetelly 

PT: IN 6 0.6.6 566 61000000 0:09 200 60-0006 -35 
Funk & Wagnalls 

NE I 6 659 0404 ANOS Cede eewees 35 
Funk & Wagnalls 

25,000 Words Frequently’ Mispronounced..... 2.25 

Cross-Word Puzzle Dictionary.............. 1.50 


Handbook of Synonyms and Prepositions.... .60 
L. J. Campbell 


1000 Blunders in English................-. -60 
Harlan B. Ballard 

Handbook of Punctuation...............+.+. 60 
Marshall T. Bigelow 

Mistakes in Writing English............... -60 


Marshall T. Bigelow 


Likes and Opposites 
(Synonyms and Antonyms).............-+- 1.00 
Noble & Noble 


1001 Questions and Answers in English 


Ee ee er et ee ere eee -75 

Hathaway 

The Knowledge of English................, 3.75 
George Philip Krapp 

Composition and Rhetoric..............++.. 1.00 
Holmes Gallagher 

English Grammar Simplified...............-. 1.00 
James C. Fernald 

I IN 5500600004504 Hears Kw 1.90 
James C. Fernald 

Helpful Hints in English............-+..++-- 35 


James C. Fernald 
A Working Grammar of the English Language 1.50 
James C. Fernald 


Index of Good Form and Good English....... 1.50 
John Manly and Edith Rickert 






Newswriting and Journalism 


Handbook for Newspaper Workers........-- $2.00 
Grant Milnor Hyde 

Editorials and Editorial Writing............ 3.25 
Robert Wilson Neal 

The Law of Newspapers..........-+-+e+00% 3.50 
Arthur & Crosman 

pe ee ee ee eer ta 1.75 
Dr. Francis Rolt-W heeler 

The Meowapager Games... ccccccccesvecscescns 1.50 
Hiram Wallace Hays 

Newspaper Make-Up and Headlines......... 2.50 
Norman J. Radder 

Newspapers in Community Service.......... 3.00 
Norman J. Radder 

ee 2.75 


Grant Milnor Hyde 


Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence.... 2.50 
Grant Milnor Hyde 


Newspaper Management.............ee0+e0+ 4.00 
Frank Thayer 

Te Fs 0 on 5 0.005 6005.00 0410:0044 008008 2.50 
L. N. Flint 

Practical Joursnlions..... 2000000000000 soe RAS 
Edwin L. Shuman 

Pe Is 66 0685666 55-60 t a ewedens wae 3.00 
John C. Long 

The Principles of Journalism..........+..+.++ 1.50 
Casper S. Yost 

The Community Newspaper.............+.+5 2.50 
Emerson Harris and Florence Hooke 

Fe BR ise tn cance ebawesaene es 2.00 
Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur 

so 8 Se 1.50 
Charles G. Ross 

Making a Newspaper ..ccccscscccccccsceces 2.00 
John L. Given 

The Coming Newspaper..........-.ee+seee08% 1.75 
Merle Thorpe 

Principles of Pulilicity . ......0cccccvccrscvene 3.00 
Quiett and Casey 

oe er 2.50 

J. Boughner 

A Course in Journalistic Writing............ 1.60 
Grant Milnor Hyde 

Why News is News......cccccsccccccccces 2.75 
Charles R. Corbin 

PE Sack dds eariedneerwevenwenrenenes 2.75 
Wilder and Buell 

Writing and Editing for Women............ 2.50 
Ethel M. Colson Brazelton 

Newspaper Writing in High Schools. ....... 1.00 
Flint 

Journalism in High Schools................ 1.25 
Dillon 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ORDER BLANK 


Bpclosed 15 Sisicesccvcisic0owse (currency or money order). Please send me, postpaid, the 


following books: 
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THE OPEN ROAD 
AND THE CAMERA 


In the United States, Canada and overseas 
thousands are learning of the beauty which 
may be found along the open road in summer 
and winter; and the camera, as never before, 
is recording the experiences and the scenes 
along the way. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
offers to its readers many articles prepared by 
writer-photographers who have found the joy 
of the open road and have used their cameras 
to help tell the story pictorially. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE is edited with 
the one idea of giving the best possible service 
to all its readers; to establish a cordial and 
friendly contact with beginners; pictorialists, 
and writers alike; and to maintain those stand- 
ards which for over thirty years have made 
it favorably known in all parts of the world. 


Send ten cents for a specimen copy, or better 
yet, send $2.50 for a year’s subscription in the 
United States and Possessions. Canadian 
subscription, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25. 

PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
(Established 1898) 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











$3 FOR A PLOT 


Send your story-idea in a few words. I supply plot, 
incidents, characters, title, markets—everything. En- 
close $3 with each story-idea. Also stories criticised, 
revised at 75 cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 











$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


ROSSITER SNYDER PUBLISHING CO. 
GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT 











EARN MONEY WRITING 


You can make money writing stories. My service will 
help you—will train you—at home in spare time, no 
matter where you live, or what your occupation. Manu- 
scripts typed, criticized, revised; also sales service. 
Short story writing taught by mail in ten lessons. 
Write for particulars. 
LESLIE CLEMENS 
64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Canada 














MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed— Criticized — Revised— Special Rates— 
Efficient Service. 
Information Upon Request. 


ANNE KAISER 
RUGBY, NO. DAK. 














Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 64) 


The Guide, 25 Buckingham Palace Rd., S. W. 1. 
J. D. Lewis, Editor. Issued weekly. “This is the 
official organ of the Girl Guides Association. We 
want articles from 700 to 1000 words in length of 
interest to girls of 14 to 18 years of age: games, 
hobbies, camping and other outdoor occupations. 
Also stories of a healthy, outdoor nature from 500 
to 2300 words, and serials by arrangement. We 
report On manuscripts promptly and pay two weeks 
after publication.” 

Home Notes, c/o Arthur Pearson, Ltd., 18 Hen- 
rietta St., Strand, London, W. C. 2. M. Kennedy 
Jones, Editor. Issued weekly. “In the line of fic- 
tion we want short, wholesome love stories with 
strong domestic interest, of about 2000 to 3000 
words in length. We can also use interviews with 
famous actors, and famous women, practical ar- 
ticles on home management, decoration, cookery, 
care of children, economy, careers, dress, fashion 
and hints on beauty, and gossip parapraphs of gen- 
eral interest to women, of 300 to 1000 words in 
length. All manuscripts are reported on promptly 
and payment is made on acceptance.” 

Horners Stories, The Fleetway House, Farring- 
don St., London, E. C. 4, England. Rex Haydon, 
Editor. Issued weekly. “Ours is a magazine of 
the home type. We want complete stories 16,500 
words in length, and serials of about twelve in- 
stallments, 4000 words each. Also small line 
sketches of domestic interest, fancywork, etc. Pho- 
tographs are very rarely used. We pay on publi- 
cation.” 

Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, In- 
veresk House, 346 Strand, London, W. C. 2. Issued 
weekly. “We welcome articles of 1000 to 2000 
words in length on sport and drama, and photo- 
graphs to accompany them. Payment is made 
monthly, according to merit.” 


Automobile Journals 


Apropos, 4228 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Harold A. Perrill, Editor. “Articles up to 2500 
words of special interest to motorists are wanted; 
occasional fiction with motoring angle, and _ illus- 
trated touring articles of exceptional quality. We 
can use light verse with motoring appeal. We re- 
port on manuscripts as soon as possible, and pay 
on tenth of month following publication, at the rate 
of one cent a word and up for prose, twenty-five 
cents a line for verse, and up to $3 for photo- 
graphs.” 

Automobile Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Ray F. Kuns, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We buy stories of in- 
terest to garagemen, dealers, service stations in 
small cities and towns. Articles on unique adver- 
tising stunts or sales campaigns that built up busi- 
ness; how car washing and paint spray depart- 
ments handle the work, etc. Also photographs 
with or without stories. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance according to merit.” 


The Oklahoma Motorist, Box 1458, Tulsa, Okla. 
Hugh V. Haddock, Editor. The organ of the 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 
FRANKLIN, OHIO 
(*James Knapp Reeve and *Agnes M. Reeve, Editors) 


DO YOU KNOW 


that ours is the oldest established Literary Service in America? For twenty-five years it has 
served writers, hundreds of whom have testified their appreciation of our aid. 

We read manuscripts and give writers the benefit of our experience in perfecting them 
to the point where they will be acceptable to editors and publishers. 

To be entirely free for this work we have disposed of our monthly magazine, The 
Writer’s Bulletin, which is now consolidated with Writer's Digest. Our work in future 
will be wholly confined to the criticism of manuscripts, revision of same when that is required, 
preparation of copy for publication, and advice as to markets, and the sale of manuscripts for 
our clients. Specially will we give attention to correct typing, and to the preparation of book 
manuscripts for publication. (And to the publication and sale of standard textbooks for 
writers, as below.) 

The charges for Reading, full Letter of Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, for 
each Manuscript, are as follows: 

1,000 words or less $1.00 
1,000 to 2,000 words 1.60 
2,000 to 3,000 words 
3,000 to 4,000 words 

4,000 to 5,000 words 

Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 words, 50 cents additional for each 
thousand words. 

For MSS. of more than 40,000 words, special rates will be given on application. 

Criticism of Poetry $1.50 for one, two or three poems of a total between 10 and 50 lines, 
and $3.00 for one, two, or three poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

Special rates, on application, for collections totalling 200 lines or more. 

Typing of manuscripts—50c a thousand words. With one carbon copy, 75c. Our typing 
service is of the very best character. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting, if required, will be charged for according to the 
extent and character of the work. This, of course, can be told only after reading the individual 
manuscript. 

We employ no assistants as “readers” or critics, consequently will undertake no more 
manuscripts than those to which we can give personal attention. 


Our Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsmanship (Dimick) $3.00 
Wi ere. BG Tere Te St WERE IIS saan 6s edna asc eden eases ene sice gre 3.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) 

The Writer’s Book 

Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) 

Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 

36 Dramatic Situations (Polti) 

Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) 

88 Ways to Make Money by Writing 

Writing for the Trade Press 

The Manuscript Record 

Rhymes and Meters (Winslow) 

How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) 

The Way Into Print 

The Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Psychology for the Writer 

What Editors Want 











CATALOGUE 30 OTHERS 


THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Franklin, Ohio 


*Formerly editor of the Editor and of The Writer’s Bulletin. 

*Agnes M. Reeve is well and favorably known through her pertinent articles in the various writers’ maga- 
zines, upon Short Story work, and by her many correspondents who have testified their appreciation of her. 
searching, but kindly letters of criticism. 
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LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author of 
“LANDING THE EDITOR’S 
CHECKS,” Etc. 
Sells his own work, as well as that of his 


clients. 
isn’t an assertion. It’s a fact that 


can be PROVED 


This 


Criticism, Sales Service 
Collaboration, Coaching 


Novels, Photoplays (including “Talkies”), 
Stage-Plays, Stories, Novelettes, etc., sold 
in American and British Markets. 


Mr. D’Orsay’s own work appears regularly 
in leading magazines. He does for himself 
those things he offers to do for others. 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 


If you want to break in, or increase your 
sales, write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


P. O. Box 2602, Drawer A-1, P. O., 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addresses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 


ee 


ne 








————— 
$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 


Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 


for above amount. We revise, copyright and market 
stories for both silent and talking pictures. Located 
in the heart of motion picture industry. We know the 


demand. Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


313 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


YOU CAN’T BUY EXPERIENCE 
But you can profit by my Seven Years Suc- 
cessful Service for Writers. Typing, Editing, 
Revision and Criticism of Mss. 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 


BE A MASTER OF ENGLISH 


Devote a few minutes each day to the exercises contained 
in these three books, and you will notice a rapid and marked 
improvement in your use, pronunciation and spelling of 
English words. 

400 Everyday Words Often Misused. 

550 Everyday Words Often Mispronounced. 

850 Everyday Words Often Misspelled. 

Set of three books mailed, postpaid, 60c. 
W. L. GORDON, 322 B. of R. C. Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


OOK PRINTING 


Large or small editions of books attractively pro- 
duced. Also, scenario copywriting service. Com- 
plete printing and publishing service for writers, 
including sales assistance. Revising and editing by expert 
staff. Write for book and other printing prices. Send 
details. Ask for FREE COPY of our book, “Cashing in 
on Talent,’’ a useful book for writers. 
WETZEL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Est. 14 Years, 336 Son. Broadway, Los Angeles, Dept. 22 























Writer’s Digest 


Automobile Club of Oklahoma, and the only mo- 
toring magazine specializing on this locality. Ar- 
ticles on motor touring, road building and main- 
tenance, care of the car, safety work, insurance, or 
any other subject of interest to the car owner will 
find ready consideration. We try, however, to keep 
our editorial content in line with the policies of the 
A. A. A. Payment in subscription only. 


Fiction Magazines 

Aces, 271 Madison Ave., New York. “We use 
only war-air novels, any front. If you can give 
us a yarn from the German angle, we shall be glad 
to look it over. Keep them between 20,000 to 
25,000 words. Novels of the Naval war in the air 
or any of the lighter-than-air phases of the game, 
will be acceptable.” 

Action Stories, 271 Madison Ave., New York. 
“Right now, we’re in need of one or two smashing 
adventure novels that may have as their theme 
anything from war to the two-fisted activities of a 
Yank pearl raider in the South Seas. In addition, 
we need half a dozen or more 10,000 or 12,000- 
word novelettes; soldier-of-fortune, war-action 
themes preferred. Then, there’s our market for 
punch-packed action stories, which is always open 
for swift-moving yarns of he-man adventure. Our 
formula for Action Stories briefly is this: Action, 
stripped to the bone, denuded of all superfluous 
trimmings, spelt with a capital A . . no 
lengthy descriptions, no long-winded digressions, 
no weather reports. Just the stripped action 
meat of a dramatic, swift-moving plot—laid in any 
adventure land under the sun, with a Yank for 
hero.” 

Air Stories and Wings, 271 Madison Ave., 
New York. “We can use a couple of 12,000-word 
novelettes and a few 20,000-word novels. We 
would like to make one suggestion, however. Air 
stories are of necessity stories of a modern indus- 
try. Why not write your material around some 
of the up-to-date uses of this fast phase of the 
world’s progress? Give us some yarns of flying 
as it is hooked up with advertising or transporta- 


tion.” 

Brief Stories, 49 E. 33rd St., New York City. 
W. Adolphe Roberts, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy. “We use only human interest fiction 
with a romantic appeal worked up to a melodra- 
matic climax—adventures that might happen to 
any one—The Surprises of Real Life. ‘Mushy’ 
love stories or straight war and westerns are not 
wanted. Short stories should run from 2500 to 
6000 words. Serials are considered only if solicited 
by the editor. We report on manuscripts within 
three weeks, and pay on acceptance at the rate of 
one and one-half to two cents a word.” 


Detective Fiction Weekly, 280 Broadway, New 
York. Howard V. Bloomfield, Editor. “We have 
increased our rate of payment from one cent a 
word to one and one-half cents, and we have an 
active market for material of all lengths, particu- 
larly short stories and novelettes.” 


Greeting Card Verses 
The Boston Line of Greeting Cards, 1010 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. Charles Clarke, 
Editor. “We want verses of four, six or eight lines, 
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suitable for greeting cards. The Boston Line con- 
sists of Christmas, New Year, Easter, Birthday 
and Valentine numbers and everyday numbers, 
such as Friendship, Shut-In, Condolence, etc. We 
pay twenty-five cents a line for accepted verse.” 


The P. F. Volland Company, Washington and 
Richard Sts., Joliet, Ill. Margaret Thompson Ray- 
mond, Editor. “We want greeting cards for all 
accosions, and juvenile manuscripts.” 


Religious Publications 


The Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. Robert P. Anderson, Editor. 
Issued weekly ; 5c a copy; $2.00 a year. This is a 
religious periodical and we use short stories, 3000 
words in length, and illustrated articles from 200 
to 600 words, but no longer if of general interest. 
We are over-supplied with serials at the present 
time. Manuscripts are reported on within ten 
days, and payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of one-half cent a word.” 


The Sunday School Times, Heid Bldg., 327 B. 
13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Charles Gallaudet 
Trumbull, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 
ayear. “We are in the market for articles on Bible 
study, 2200 words or less; articles of actual meth- 
ods of work used in church and Sunday-school, 
from 300 to 1500 words; children’s stories from 
500 to 700 words, and stories for adults of 2000 
words or less, wholesome, natural and with a dis- 
tinctly religious tone. We report on manuscripts 
within two months, and pay on acceptance.” 


The Catholic World, 411 W. 59th St., New 
York City. Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S. P., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
are in the market for articles on art, literature, 
science, social conditions, etc., of 2000 to 4000 
words in length. Also can use some short stories 
of same length, and poems. We report on manu- 
scripts promptly, and pay on publication.” 


The Christian Science Monitor, 107 Falmouth 
St., Boston, Mass. Issued daily; 5c a copy, $9.00 
a year. “In addition to the material of its regular 
contributors, we publish occasional articles from 
experienced writers dealing with subjects discussed 
on its various feature pages—Children’s, House- 
hold, Antique, Education, and special feature sec- 
tions. Payment is made within two weeks after 
publication, at the rate of $10.00 a column.” 


Union School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. “We are especially in need of 
short stories, 3500 words or under, that deal with 
young people’s problems and interests. They should 
show the influence of right thinking and right liv- 
ing—without preaching. We are buying such ma- 
terial with an eye to radio presentation as a part 
of Youth magazine’s advertising program. We are 
also in the market for inspirational articles up to 
1800 words, true stories of success about young 
people, and poems of twenty-four lines or less. 
Payment for material is made on acceptance, at 
the rate of one cent to one and one-half cents a 
word. We report in two weeks.” 


(Continued on page 74) 









“Your Palmer Course in Short 
Story Writing transmits quickly a 
knowledge of technique. You save 
the writer years of disappointment 
and useless toil.” 


Sacsteccalh Saar? 2th oo L— 


—Commissioner of Public Works, New York 
State, and writer of over twenty short 
stories in “The Saturday Evening Post.” 


LEARN TO WRITE 
WRITE TO EARN 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner of 
Public Works, New York State, holder of one of 
the three highest offices within the gift of the Gov- 
ernor of New York State—makes writing his pro- 
fessional side-line. Yet till he was forty, Colonel 
Greene had not sold a single short story. He then 
took the best short story course offered anywhere 
at that time (there was no Palmer Institute then). 
And later—for all his knowledge, his experience 
—the Palmer Short Story Course came to him as 
a revelation. Colonel Greene reads and rereads 
every book and every item in the Palmer Course. 

The Palmer Course is thorough on technique. 
It is intensive, authentic, personal, inspirational. 
With the new knowledge it imparts, your talent for 
writing can pay you generously in part-time or 
full-time work. 

Palmer Courses are also endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, Jim Tully, Gertrude Atherton, Carl Clausen, 
Julie M. Lippmann, Alex McLaren and Charles 
Kenyon. 




















































PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP | 
Dept. 15-R Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
Crayton Hammiton - - - _ President 

Please send me, without obligation, details about the 
course I have checked. 
CJ English and Self-Expression 
LJ Writers’ Criticism Service 


D Short Story Writing 
CJ Photoplay Writing 


Name. 





Address 





All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call upon you 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


when I received them—yet, after my editing, 
these stories were sold to well-known publishers : 


“The Demon Demonstrator”........ Munsey’s 
“Greater Love” ..ccccccccvcccccces I Confess 
Wette Jase” ccccccvcacs Young’s Magazine 
POCO occ acess ccveesecs Breezy Stories 
“What’s Wrong With Aviation?’”..... Collier’s 
“Derelicts” (Novel).......00. Dorrance & Co. 
SOE” ccc ccseetcscesccceseses ee Ace-High 
“A Matter. of Honor” com elaw National Sportsman 
“Honor of the Force”’........+++. Danger Trail 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience”’....... True Story 


Dozens of other stories, classed as “hopeless’’ by 
critics and rejected repeatedly by magazines, were sold 
after revision to Blue Book, Argosy, Adventure, Black 
Mask, Blade and Ledger, 10-Story Book, Wide World, 
Popular, Brain Power, Flapper’s Experience, and others. 
If you are in need of assistance—criticism, revision, or 
sales—my service, backed up by ten years’ experience, 
will give your work the best possible chance. Write 
for terms, etc. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Criticism—Revision—Sales 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 
306 Elton Building, Tallapoosa, Ga. 

















THE PENMEN : BOOK EDITORS 


Edited, newly typed BOOK MSS. (clean carbon 
copy included) ready for you to submit! Approx- 
imately $1 per thousand words. The job complete. 
Fifteen years of it. Criticisms also. Submit your 
book for estimate. No market service, no short articles 
and poetry, no short stories BOOK MSS. only. 


4227-4247 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 











CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 











TALKING PICTURE SCENARIOS 
ARE IN BIG DEMAND! 


Newspapers and Motion Picture executives here state 
that Talking Pictures offer the original writer the 
greatest opportunity of all time. Write for proofs, 


and confidential information, FREE. Send no Mss. 


HOLLYWOOD SCENARIO INSTITUTE 
Levinson Building, Hollywood, California 











SELL YOUR STORY! 


and book manuscripts for 
examination. Market your manuscripts intelligently. 
Avoid loss of time, energy and morale. Selling advice. 
Revision and criticism. Please enclose required postage. 
Particulars on request. 


DANIEL O’MALLEY CoO. 
109 East 34th Street, New York City 


OOK MANUSCRIPTS 


All Subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
World War, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Immediate 
Reading and Report. Prose (30,000 words up); 
Verse (book-size collections). 

Dept. W.0., DORRANCE & CO., Publishers, Drexe! Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa‘ 


Send your short stories 
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CUNNING IS NOT CHARACTER 


(Continued from page 10) 


A trick is a form of evasion. Weak natures 
are prone to avoid facing their difficulties, 
their enemies, by letting them act upon false 
assumptions and so entangle themselves. 
Such strategy indeed avoids some conflicts 
but, alas, how often it creates other and 
greater ones! 

Another reason for the deceptive motiva- 
tion is that beginning writers again and 
again confuse moral with dramatic issues. 
I use the word “moral” here in the broad 
sense of having justice done. In the first 
plot, for instance, the moral issue is to see 
that the faithful and devoted wife is not de- 
prived of her husband by an unscrupulous 
woman. Most students of fiction—I think 
I should say all woman students—on being 
asked to work out this plot would instantly 
absorb themselves with bringing about an 
ending which would re-unite husband and 
wife. They would be so much pre-occupied 
with this problem that they would have no 
thought whether their means were dramatic 
or not. Result: the easiest way out—a trick! 


What is the dramatic approach to this 
plot problem? Manifestly it is to ask your- 
selves how we can get the utmost in enter- 
tainment from watching the wife solve her 
problem. We may conclude at once that 
we need to re-unite husband and wife in 
order to effect a happy ending, but we come 
to this conclusion not because we are doing 
a good deed in re-uniting a husband and 
wife—these people are creatures of our 
imagination not our flesh-and-blood neigh- 
bors!—but because the editor won't buy 
the story if we don’t. Our problem now is 
to let the wife win her husband by those 
means which will best display not the quali- 
ties of a fox or a child or a Hebrew pawn- 
broker, but the qualities of a wife! 


Run 
come 


I hope I have made myself clear. 
over the story manuscripts that have 
home to roost and see how many of them 
are “low cunning” stories. Those that are 
—try rewriting them, re-arranged as indi- 
cated above, and give them another chance. 
You may be surprised, pleasantly surprised, 
at the result! I very much hope you will be. 
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HETHER he writes for fame or fortune, 
every writer likes to read those words, 
“enclosed find check.” Your work 

will win this reception, too, when you have 
mastered the fundamentals of authorship... 
fundamentals which can only be mastered by 
constant contact with authors, editors and _ fellow 
writers. This is the sort of contact that Writer’s 
Digest gives you...the kind that brings checks instead 
of rejection slips. 

Every issue of Writer's Digest is brimful of sparkling 
information for writers. Just glance thru the following 
contents for the May issue. 


WRITING FOR THE TEEN-AGE GIRL OR BOY 
—Vivienne Charlton Chadwick 
LORD DUNSANY TELLS HOW 
—Hassoldt Davis 


BALLYHOO COMES OF AGE 

—Issac H. Schwartz 

THE STATUS OF SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
,—Lowry Axley 
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—John Pirhalla, Jr. 

THE TWELVE CARDINAL ELEMENTS OF 

SHORT STORY WRITING 

—Agnes M. Reeve 


Beginning with the March, 1929, issue, Writer’s Digest 
was combined with The Writer’s Bulletin. This union 
incorporates the good points of both magazines and 
gives readers the thoughts and assistance of an addi- 
tional staff of editorial writers. 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 

Due to the added expense which must be assumed in 
publishing Writer’s Digest, it may be necessary to 
increase the subscription fee. Before this becomes 
necessary we are going to make a special offer to 
present readers. All who take advantage of this offer 
may take their choice of any book listed at the left. 
Just fill out the post card below, stating the title of 
the book you choose and drop it in the mail box 
today. When the postman delivers the book, pay 
him $2.00 to cover a year’s subscription to Writer’s 
Digest and the book is yours absolutely FREE. 


MAIL POSTCARD TODAY! 


We Will PAY the POSTAGE 
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THE FORUM 
(Continued from page 52) 
“A System What Is,” that most instructive 
article which appeared in the November D1- 
cesT. I think the apology is due rather from 
Mr. Groome than from the article which 
he scores so roundly. 

I can see no reason for Mr. Groome’s 
suggestion that the article under discussion 
was published through a false sense of pity. 
The author of “A System What Is’ cer- 
tainly makes no bid for sympathy, nor did 
I find him boastful of his environment. 
Contrary to your second paragraph, Mr. 
Groome, I maintain that the article is both 
instructive and constructive, and contains 
many new and worth-while ideas. It can 
stand on its own merit, and if you ask me, 
I think the Editor showed splendid judg- 
ment in choosing it for his columns. And 
furthermore, I think a man who is shut in 
a “dark, gloomy prison cell” and can still 
find some fun in life to poke through the 
bars to those of us who are out in the sun- 
shine, has something noble in him, after all. 

Another splendid article which I find pain- 
fully criticized in the February Dicesr is 
“Comma Hounds,” by Thomas Uzzell. I 
can not accept Paul Foster’s scathing verdict 
of this article. I found it most helpful. 

Wits Moore CHEATHAM. 
Burnet, Texas. 
Dear Forum Epiror: 

Referring to the article “A System What 
/s” in the November issue a Writer’s D1- 
GEST, I’d like to say that I thought it was 
worth a year’s subscription to the magazine. 
Besides being a splendid system—well ex- 
plained, the writer reveals unwittingly why 
he can give you such references as “Life,” 
“Judge,” “The Curtis Publishing Company,” 
or any of the leaders. Why, the article itself 
is a literary gem. 

MaBEL C. WEAVER. 


Dayton, Ohio. 





Epitor’s Note: The letters published in this 
department were selected as being among the best 
received in response to Mr. Groome’s letter in the 
February Forum. The Editor deeply regrets that 
space will not permit the publication of all letters 
received in defense of Mr. Gilman. However, the 
only two letters received in defense of Mr. Groome 
have been published. 




















Announcing the 
CHARLES DONALD FOX 


Course in 


PUBLICITY 


HARLES DONALD FOX has planned 

and written the publicity for many nota- 
bles, corporations, communities, organizations, 
“drives,” and events—Douglas Fairbanks, Mary 
Pickford, Jack Dempsey, Martinelli—Holly- 
wood and Florida engaged his services. An 
executive in one of the foremost advertising 
agencies, he serves a great public utility and 
industrial concerns. 


PUBLICITY is the newest and 
highest paid field for the writer 


HIS Course will open up new sources of 

income for every writer. Write today for 
information about the new sources of income 
that are available to you regardless of where 
you live, and for details of the course. 








FOX INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Suite 1509-1524, 30 Church St., New York 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. 
If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 


Our superior typing—‘‘Typing that Talks’’—attracts the 
editorial eye, brings checks! Rate 10c per typewritten page, 
prose or poetry, one carbon copy, minor errors corrected, 
two markets suggested, Dialect, same rate. 10% discount on 
booklength. Plea nclude postage for return of work. For 
CONSTRU CTIV E “CRITICISM add 10c per page. Brief critic- 
ism free to new clients with first order for typing. Tele- 
phone 6-6095 


THE TYPERIE, 702 North Vernon, Dallas, Texas 











Unusual Manuscript Service 





We prepare your manuscript to meet all editorial require- 
ments TY ng, on best bond paper, 40c po thousand words, 
Special rates on large-size manuscripts. Fo lowing free: com- 
plete carbon copy; extra first and last page; minor errors 
corrected; six most likely markets; list of valuable sugges- 
tions for writers. Charges for criticism and revision on 
request. 


PORTER WRITING SERVICE 
7735 N. Hermitage Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





FOUND—A “Typist With a Heart! 


As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove 
it by typing your copy for 30c per thou- 
sand words. Carbon and postage free. 
Ten years’ experience. 


. GLENN CASNER, 








Repton, Ky. 












































LITERARY TRIO—Butler, Illinois 


We teach story writing—Manuscripts criticised. 


Let us give you an honest opinion of 


SERMONS 


your 
STORIES—ESSAYS 


Address—Grotts Literary Trio, Butler, Ill. 





NEW MAGAZINE 
Splendid Opportunity for Unknown Writers to Have 
Their Short Published. Send 
manuscript or write for details. 
NEW VERSE AND FICTION 


Chestnut Ave., Livingston, New Jersey 





Stories and Poems 











“STOP! Our high-quality service offers you careful 
— neat and accurate typing with car- 
bon copy, prompt attention, and assistance 

in selling. Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 
words; le a line for poems. Such a complete, economical 
manuscript. service is jus ust what you have been looking for. 
isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 

BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 












Learn the TRUTH—Now! 


You have read the article on Graphology in this number. 
Naturally you want to know some of the things your hand- 
writing tells. Hundreds of clients from Bombay _to Honolulu 
endorse my service. Strictly confidential and PERSON 
Simply send a page of your writhie ink and I’ll send you 
a brief PERSONAL report. Enclose dime for clerical expense. 


M. N. BUNKER, D. S. C., 


Box 503, Kansas City, Mo. 














Private Tutoring in Short-Story Writing 
By ANNA MAE BRADY 
1409 North Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
(Former editor, univ. instructor in Story Telling, and writer 
who has sold to 16 publications in the past six months.) 
What you get for $15 

(1) Instruction in writing technique; (2) individual help in 
the development of a plot; (3) criticism of a story of 5000 
words or less based on plot in (2); (4) second criticism if 
necessary; (5) suggested markets. 


—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 
y- B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 











22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 71) 





Syndicates 


Affiliated Press Service, National Press Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Walter Raleigh, Editor. “We 
want news features, science, business and welfare 
of all lengths, but the photographs must be good. 
We do not use poetry. Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten days, and payment is made on ac 
ceptance and publication according to arrange- 
ment.” 

Associated Editors, 440 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. FE. L. Tinzmann, Editor. “We are 
in the market for material for weekly Boys and 
Girls page, with or without illustrations; sports 
material: humor, comment, one-column illustrated 
features of humorous vein; six-column comic 
strips; epigrammatic material, suitable either for 
daily or weekly column or for single column illus- 
tration; unique contests of any sort suitable for 
newspapers; any material or new ideas suitable 
for newspapers. We have no use for poetry, stories, 
love hints, beauty hints or style features. Manu- 
scripts unaccompanied by stamped self-addressed 
envelope will not be returned, and the editors will 
enter into no correspondence regarding such. We 
report on manuscripts within two weeks, and pay 
month after publication on royalty basis.” 


Syndicate, P. O. Box 1910, 
Chicago, Ill. Ethan Snow, Editor. “We are full) 
supplied with material by staff writers and are 
buying absolutely no outside material at present.” 


Business Feature 


The Central Press Association, 1435 E. 12th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and 460 W. 34th St., New York. 
Leslie P. Eichel, Editor. Ours is a daily news and 
picture service. “We want brief news features, 
illustrated, and spot news photos. We report on 
manuscripts immediately, and pay within a week.” 


Imperial News Service, 236 W. 55th St., New 
York City, has been discontinued. 


King Editors’ Features, 90 Oxtord St, Glen 
Ridge, N. J. A. Rowden King, Editor. ‘“We syn- 
dicate articles (many of them simply illustrated) 
to publications reaching the retail trade. Nearly 
always these are handled on a royalty basis with 
authors. Articles must have to do with merchan- 
dising in one form or another and must be practical 
rather than inspirational. Also they must be so 
written that they will be of equal value in any type 
of retailers’ publication. Obviously the examples 
they cite must not be in the grocery field if we are 
going to sell it to a hardware publication or vice 
versa. Articles are usually in series, about 300) to 
400 words to an article, and three to twelve articles 
in a series. We handle such subjects as install- 
ment selling, collections, window displays, clerk 
remuneration methods, local advertising methods, 
retail bookkeeping, store lighting, fighting the chain 
stores, hand-to-mouth buying, etc. We report on 
manuscripts immediately but stamps must be en- 
closed. Payment is made on royalty basis.” 


150 Nassau 


Metropolitan Newspaper Service, é 
special 


New York City. “We accept fiction, 
articles, cartoons, on order only.” 
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Park Syndicate, 1521-23 Real Estate Trust 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 3enj. Botkiss, Man- 


ager. “We have opened a permanent market for 
writers who can handle a camera, and who can 
submit prints and sharp negatives of interesting 
subjects. We welcome photos of interesting peo- 
ple—the person with a novel vocation, the child 
prodigy, the woman who is doing a man’s work, 
the national character at his hobby, the oldest per- 
son, etc. All material submitted must be new and 
heretofore unpublished. The print and the sharp 
negative may be any size, although the larger di- 
—, are preferred. Our usual rate for ac- 
epted material is five dollars.” 


The Rice Syndicate, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. “We want true stories of domestic 
animals of 200 words each, written in the first 
They should be done in a bright, descrip- 


We pay 


person. ‘ 
tive way and have strong human interest. 
on acceptance at $3.00 a story.” 

Science Service, 21st 
D. C. Watson Davis, 


science news articles 


and B Sts., Washington, 
Editor. “We can use some 
about 500 words in length, 
jully authenticated by specialists. We also issue 
Science News-Letter, weekly, 15c a copy, $5.00 a 
year, but we buy no material directly for it. We 
report on manuscripts promptly, and pay on ac- 
eptance, at the rate of one cent a word or better.” 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. “We are a news service 
and publish nothing of our own, but supply ap- 
proximately seventy-five of the leading business 
papers in the country with regular news coverage 
and specials of all sorts. The latter includes such 
things as convention reporting, interviewing, write- 
ups of stories, etc. Practically all of our material 
is contributed by our staff. There are always 
openings for new correspondents. or rather addi- 
tions to the staff, so it is suggested that any read- 
ers of Wrirer’s Dicest who would like to sell 
material through us, write to us first for our cur- 
rent requirements. We report promptly, and pay 
part payment on acceptance and in tull an pubhi- 
cation. 





Women’s and Household Journals 
Comfort Magazine, Augusta, Maine. Issued 
ny 5 25c a year. “We are in the market for 


short short stories and for articles of interest to the 
whole family (but more especially the women) in 
small home towns in all parts of the United States. 
\rticles may be utilitarian, but they must be in 
some way to help the reader in getting more pleas- 
ure out of life. We pay on acceptance, at the rate 
to three cents a word.” 

on page 


ot one 


(Continued 78) 














































Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own 
dormant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test in- 
dicates your power to create plots, characters 
that live, to understand human motives, etc. 
Dr. Richard Burton, a nationally recognized 
short story authority, offers you a complete, 
practical, result-getting home-study training. 
It develops style ability, perfects technique, 
and teaches the methods of successful writers. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today, and receive 
expert critic’s opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, 
‘Short Story Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 
LAIRD EXTENSION 
562 Laird Bldg. 






Dr. Burton 


INSTITUTE, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Neat, 


carbons 





prompt attention. accurate 


made, 


Manuscripts given 


Minor corrections furnished. 


Special rates for trial orders. 
FLORENCE C. BURTON 
111 Chapman Avenue, Auburn, N. Y. 


work 





LET’S GET TOGETHER! 


story and I'll 











You write the tvpe it. neatly and accu- 


rately on crisp bond paper. Ill make all minor cor- 
rections in punctuation and spelling and charge you only 
50c per 1000 words, including carbon copy. 

Let’s Get Together! 


GLADYS MONTEZ 


1024 Dakota Street, San Antonio, Texas 








TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, stories, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems promptly, accurately typed. Good paper, double spaced; 
clear carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sample of work on 
request. Fifty cents per thousand words. Songs and poems, 


two cents a line 
MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Ill. 








YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


MSS. 50c 
Short 





Poems, 
special 


1000 words. 
skits given 


Typewriting of 
Ivrics. 2c per line. 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia, Washington 


per 
articles, 


Spokane, 











WISCONSIN TYPIST 





Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one carbon 
Prose: copying from typed copy, 50c¢ per 1000 words; 
from handwritten, 75c per 1000 words. Poems: 1c pet 
line Literary revision, 50c per 1000 words 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-D Spring Street Racine, Wis. 











SHORT STORIES 
NOVELETTES 
SERIALS—BOOKS 
ARTICLES 





‘SOLD! 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


AUGUST LENNIGER, Literary Agent, 


(Represented in England for disposition 


of British Rights) 


Also Sales Coaching, Criticism, 
Manuscript Preparation 


155 East 42nd Street, New York 
















































































Author and Critic Offers 


PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE 
TO WRITERS 


Sales Service—Criticism—Reconstruct- 
Write 


for circular or submit manuscripts for 


ing. Highest recommendations. 


definite report to 


ADELE S. BAILEY 
P. O. Box 186, ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


COLLABORATION 


will collaborate with other 











A modern writer of fiction 
authors on short stories for $25, on novelettes for $40 and 
cn novels for $225 each. The purpose is to enable you 
to write the story salably and to give advanced students 


higher instruction in writing salable fiction. In making 
inquiry submit a short story and a reading fee of $1. 
James Nepthali Tracy, Cleveland Bldg., 180 South Main 


Street. Memphis, Tenn. 








A group of author critics have combined to 
correct, criticise and sell rejected short stories 
for a small fee. 
SHORT STORY SPECIALISTS 
166 William Street, New York City 
Western Office: Provo, So. Dak. 

MANUSCRIPTS 

Typed - Revised 
Highest Quality Work 


ONE SHORT STORY TYPED 
FREE TO GET ACQUAINTED 


VALGA 
190 N. State St., Chicago 


THE ROAD TO SUCCESS 
is beset with difficulties. Let me be your guide. 
Expert criticism and revision at moderate rates. 
Market suggestions free to clients. Write for 
rates. 




















W. E. LENDON 


353 Belsize Drive, Toronto, Canada 








Short Stories, Novels, Serials, 
Stage Plays 


Criticized, revised, and marketed. My clients are sell- 
ing to leading magazines and publishers. One author 
earned $3,000 in spare time. Another more than $1,000 
as first royalty check from sale of novel. Particulars 
on request. 


CLARKE WILTON, Hollywood, Cal. 


Box 702, 











WRITERS—Free Criticism Service 


publisher-members—reduction 
advantages enjoyed by 
Publishers Guild of 
and copy of 


with 
are among 


Valuable contact 
on books, etc., 
writer-members of “Authors and 
America.” Write today for details 
“Authors Question and Answer Pook.” 


Address THE GUILD, 1200 Jackson St., Cincinnati. 
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EVOLUTION OF A POEM 


(Continued from page 49) 


ond line. To avoid this and also remove 
the word “all,” which is in an unaccented 
position, but requires a natural accent, the 
second line was again changed: 

Who’ve helped to ease the work of 

wo man kind, 

First line: To eliminate the word “lesser” 
because of the use of the word “lessen” in 
the fourth line, substituted “minor.” 

Sestet: Because of the suggestion in the 
first three lines that the poem is spoken, it 
seemed preferable to omit the word “reader” 
and substitute “housewife.” 

Second line: To avoid repetition of 
“every” in the first two lines, the second line 
was changed: 

And let each nois y time piece cease to 

tick, 
3y this change the word “let” is repeated; 
but the first “let’’ is unaccented and the sec- 
ond accented, which makes the repetition 
less noticeable than in the case of “every,” 
the first syllable of which is accented both 
times. 

Fifth line: Changed “one” to “man,”’ as 
the former appears also in the third line. 

First line: In order to eliminate the 
three unaccented syllables of “reverently,” 
substituted for that the words “now devout- 
ly.” 

The poem as completed now reads: 

Since po’ ets first’ en thused, they've 

writ’ ten much’ 
Of men’ who gave’ their, lives’ in 
free’ dom’s cause,’ 

Of war’ riors, states’ men, sci’ en tists’ 

and such,’ 
Whose great’ ness gained’ for them’ 
the world’s’ ap plause.’ 


But I’ would praise’ the men’ of mi’ nor 
deeds’ 
Who've helped’ to ease’ the work’ of 
wo man kind,’ 
By mak’ ing tools’ to fill’ the house’ 
wife’s needs’ 
And less’ en quite’ a bit’ her dai’ ly 
grind.’ 
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Let eve’ ry house’ wife now’ de vout’ ly 
hush’ 
And let’ each nois’ y time’ piece 
cease’ to tick,’ 
While I’ most hum’ bly sing’ of 
one’ whose name’ 
Should be’ en rolled’ up on’ the 
scroll’ of fame;’ 
The man’ who put’ the mop’ up on’ 
a stick’ 
And placed’ a han’ dle on’ the 
bing brush.’ 


scrub’ 


I may be too optimistic in referring to 


the above as a “poem,” but at any rate 


looks like one, 


it 


has fewer technical flaws 


than many of the sonnets I run across, and 
illustrates the painstaking work necessary 
to write metrical verse, which is more readily 
salable than the less regular forms to be 


found in the poetry magazines. 


Probably among the magazine's readers 
are some lovers of poetry who occasionally 
wish that they had the creative gift, but who 
think, because they can not compose a poem 


with the ease of writing a letter, 
accomplishment is impossible for them. 


such an 


Perhaps, when they understand the labor 
required for an amateur to construct a poem 
(sometimes beginning at the end and work- 
ing backward, at other times starting in the 


middle 


and working both ways), they may 


feel that they themselves can do as well or 


even better, 


and will commence work on 


that first poem, which is indeed the hardest 


of all to write. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The studied pedantry 
of Miss Holm’s both meticulous and metrical 
article makes me wonder if other readers be- 
lieve in this rigid manner of writing poetry and 
admire it as does the author. Is the delicate 
thought and facile reading of our great poets 
the result of such detailed labor? The Forum 
awaits your opinions. 













MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 

MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
34 Kilsyth Road Brookline, Mass 





HAVE YOU A MANUSCRIPT 


to be typed? Then send for our circular 


regarding such work. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 





A Typist from the Gem State 


AUTHORS—Let me turn your rejection slips into 
checks. How? By typing your manuscripts to con- 
form to editors’ requirements. Prompt and efficient 
service. Give me a trial. One trial may mean a 
check for you. Reasonable rates. For information 
write to 


A. G. BRINTON, Box 8, Gooding, Idaho 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Valuable prizes will be awarded next month by Cosmo- 
politan Authors’ Bureau. Every writer will be interested 
This is the only notice we will issue, so s for complete 
advance igformation today. It will pro ve dec ly to your 
advantage, and there’s not the slightest obligation A 
postal will do 


COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
P. O. Box 862, Chicago 
































































508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 





Not a school—no courses or books to sell. 
stories as thousands of successful writers. 


Ss ROR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 


For Silent and Talking Pictures 

You are just as capable of writing acceptable 

Original plots and ideas are what is wanted. 

Plots accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


OLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 




































































Is your story 


Are You Writing 


SCIENTIFIC FICTION 


water-tight ? 


plot? Nomenclature right? 
chase the bugs out of your 
criticism included 





Facts correct? Plausible 

Ideas original? Let me 

work for you. Literary 
The per 1000 words. 


DAVID O. WOODBURY, B. S., M. S. 
3820 Woodland Ave. 


Bayside, N. Y. 


















































WRITER'S 
22 East 12t 


Cincinnati, 


City. 





° ie ° 
There 1s no obligation. 


coupon TODAY. 


DIGEST, 


h S$ 


Ohi 


eet 


FREE! 


BOOK CATALOG 


Send the coupon below for our book 
catalog, which fully describes all of 


our many helpful books for writers. 


Just mail the 














THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 75) 


The Home Magasine, 1389 W. 64th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Loring Eugene Williams, Poetry Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly. “We welcome short lyric 
poems oi eight to twelve lines. We do not pay 
for poetry but encourage beginners and ‘unarrived’ 
Poets to compete for monthly prize honors.” 

Mothers’ Home Life, 315 S. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Il. Mary H. McGovern, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; 2dc a year. “We use short stories 
1500 to 4500 words on mother interest, and short 
articles on children and home industries. We re- 
port on manuscripts immediately, and pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Modern Homentuking, Augusta, Maine. M. G., 
L. Bailey, Editor. Issued monthly; 10¢ a copy; 
Y5e a year. “We use short stories of 3500 to 5000 
words in length. Manuscripts are reported on 
within a few weeks, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance, at the average rate of one cent a word.” 

The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. Rhode E. McCulloch, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We very 
seldom pay for material. It is drawn chiefly from 
Association source, of Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, with an occasional article solicited 
by the Editor.” 


Miscellaneous 


The Metropolitan Golfer, 15 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. H. B. Martin, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use very 
little fiction. What we want is short humorous 
material and verse. Photographs are accepted. We 
report on manuscripts within ten days, and pay 
on publication, at the rate of two cents a word, 
id twenty-five cents a line for poetry.” 


a 


Middle Class Group, Inc., Transportation Bidg,, 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, George S. Schuyler. “We 
are in the market for stories of Negro life, of 1600 
to 3000 words in length, full of human interest, 
with unusual situations. Words should be short, 
simple and familiar. We will accept no manu- 
scripts that are depressing, saddening, gloomy and 
pessimistic. All manuscripts should be written in 
that intimate, heart-to-heart, listen-folks, style that 
wins the reader’s confidence immediately and holds 
it to the end. Serial stories should run to ten i 
stallments of 3000 words each, with each install- 
ment stopping at the threshold of a very interest- 
ing situation or leaving the reader in a quandary. 
Special features should average not more _ than 
2000 words in length, and where possible to obtain 
them, should be accompanied by the necessary pho- 
tographs. These features should be full of human 
interest, heart throbs, trials, tribulations and _ suc- 
cesses; the unusual, the mysterious and the glamor- 
ous. We pay one-half cent a word for accepted 
material.” 


M- 
ill 


nig 


Vonthly Contest Guide, 1654 
Paul, Minn. Walter Spofforth, 
monthly; 25¢c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in 
the market for articles on the actual ‘How’ of 
contest winning. Articles should not pad with the 
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Editor. Issued 
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obvious generality, such as ‘do your best’ or ‘keep 
trying,’ etc., but should enumerate actual technique 
in detail. Articles descriptive of important win- 
ning entries, of contest-judging or contest-con 
ducting, humor in contests, ete., contest jokes, wit, 
doggerel, etc., are wanted. Manuscripts should not 
run more than 1000 words in length. Photographs 
are accepted with lengthy articles. We report on 
manuscripts within a week, and pay on acceptance, 

it the rate of one-quarter to one cent a word.” 
Wodern Mechanics wail Inventions, Robbinsdale, 
Minn. Editor, Roscoe Fawcett. Issued monthly; 
2%e a copy; $2.50 a year. “Ours is a mechanical 
magazine and we use articles, mechanical and of 
general interest, of 2000 words or less, accom- 
panied by photographs. Articles on ‘How to Build’ 
are urgently needed—photos and drawings. We 
have no need for poetry. Manuscripts are reported 
on promptly, and payment is made on acceptance, 
at the rate of one and a half cents a word and $3.00 
r photographs.” 


1183 West 57th St., New York. 
Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a 
copy; $5 a year. “We use articles relating to 
music or musicals of 1200 words at most. Manu- 
scripts are reported on as soon as possible, and 
payment is made at the rate of $5 a column (1200 
words).” 


Musical Courier, 
Leonard Liebling, 


1214 


Vature Magazine, Sixteenth St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35¢ a copy! $3.00 a 


year. “We are in the market for articles on all 
phases of natural history in popular presentation 
but scientifically accurate, and accompanied by ade- 
quate illustration of high standard, not more than 
2500 words in length and preferably shorter. We 
do not use poetry. Photographs of wild life are 
purchased separately. Manuscripts are reported 
on within a week, and payment is made on accept- 
ance, at the rate of one to two cents a word and 
$l to $3 for photographs.” 

Voter, 223 Bldg., Portland, 


Oregon Worcester 


Ore. Issued weekly: 19% a copy: $4.00 a year. 
“We only use material that pertains to Oregon; 
economic, taxation, governmental and_ political 
conditions, preferably from 100 to 1000 words. 


We report on manuscripts within a week or two, 
and pay $1.00 to $50.00 an article.” 

Paris Nights, 1008 W. 
Pa. Issued monthly; 25c a 


‘Y ork St., 


copy; $2.50 a 


Philadelphia, 
vear. 


Harry A. Shade, Editor. “We want articles on 
the Latin quarter, Parisian night life, containing 
stories from 1000 to 5000 words, with Parisian 


backgrounds, but American in plot and appeal; 
articles on studio life, on nature preferably humor- 


ous. Also paragraphs, fillers, brief verse and 
jokes. Photographs of beautiful girls, nude and 
semi-nude are used; also brief snappy verse and 
poetry up to sixteen lines. Stories are paid for 


at the rate of one-half cent a word, verse 15c a 
line, jokes 50c and paragraphs 35c, on publication.” 

The Plainer, 768 Gibralter Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. Editor, H. E. Foreman. Issued monthly; 
l0c a copy; 40c a year. “The Plaincr is devoted 
to buying and selling in the homes. We buy jokes, 
poems and short articles. At present we are in 
need of poems and articles—poems must be under 
fifteen lines, articles preferably under 1000 words. 


reduced 


prices. 





| TYPEWRITERS 
ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 


Dept. 





NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., 





12, Chicago, Illinois 





283 Li 


AUTHORS 


particulars from 


We guarantee neatness and accuracy if you 
allow us to type your manuscripts. Efficient 
and prompt service. Rates reasonable. Full 


MISS E. A. GEARY 


sgar Street, 


Ottawa, Canada 











Until 


Route No. 3, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


July 31, Mss. 


typed and revised 
thousand words; without revision, 
copy, prompt service guaranteed. 
E. HAHN 

Box 121, 


39c a 
lic. Carbon 
Postage please. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 








QUALITY TYPING! 























1 Money-back agreenent. 
i] | 60¢ @ 1000 words, 
| o, us for results. 
| 
| jf 
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{ | {JP TLOF SERVICE : » 
| I) A 611 Kercantile Biss . . Wr 
sas na Denver - ho . ” 
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Prose, 59¢ per thousand words; Poems, lc a 
line; one carbon copy. 
RAYMOND MORGAN 

Route 1 Baird, Texas 

> “You Write It- We Type It 
i Neat, accurate typing. A manuscript 
he? which invites reading. Good bond 4y) 
/ paper, one carbon. Extra first and ’ & 
last page. Minor corrections. ‘¢* 
re) = Malled flat. Postage paid. 








IRVIN S. COBB or RING W. LARDNER 


could sell manuscripts written on meat wrappers with a 
burnt match! I am not talking to them. We do not speak 
BUT—Did you ever consider what plate glass means to a 
department store Our TYPING SERVICE means just the 
same thing to you! AN ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY arrests 
attention and kes a pleasing impression. Editors are just 
as impressionable as you are We charge 60c a thousand 
words, but we DISPLAY YOUR GOODS in a way that 
commands attention! Fine bond paper. One carbon. 

E. A. SUMNER, 3177 Third Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








Have 
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Terms 
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Box 49, 
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itten. 


on request. 


neatly 


Prompt service. 


and accurately 


Reasonable prices. 


G. KATHLEEN MOORE 


Huntersville, W. Va. 
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Manuscripts 
neatness stressed. Marketing service. 


editorial advertising 


typed and 


and 


nable. Write for 


Seville Ave., 


revised; 


experience. 
information and terms. 


DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


accuracy and 
Ten years’ 
Rates 


Cc. L. BEESON & COMPANY 


Huntington Park, Calif. 
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All The Stories 
That Were Ever Written! 











Imagine having the basic plot of every 
story that was ever written at your finger 
tips. It sounds amazing, yet a famous 
French author has made this very thing 
possible. Georges Polti has discovered that 
there are only 86 dramatic situations actu- 
ally possible and that these or variations of 
them are at the bottom of every plot. 











Polti’s 
THE 36 DRAMATIC 
SITUATIONS 











If you want to keep your readers thrilled 
with new and unexpected situations, if you 
want to know how to get suspense into your 
story, if you want to be a master of “sur- 
prise,’ this book will prove a revelation to 
you. It is a complete analysis of all pos- 
sible situations and combinations of situ- 
No matter what your story may be— 


ations. 
romance, humor, tragedy, society, adven- 
ture, detective, mystery—here is a book 


showing you what situation to use and how 
and where to use it. With this volume as 
your guide you can write the sort of tense, 
dramatic stories that will sell. Cloth, $1.50, 
postpaid. 











Send, today, to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











TYPING for Authors — Writers 

Mss. perfectly typed—corrected grammatically. 

50c per thousand words; one carbon. Mailed 

flat. Capable staff—years of experience. 
MARGARET H. STOCKMAN 

244 E. 109th Street, Chicago, Ill. 














EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 





Special attention to manuscripts, novels, plays, stories 
and poetry. Correct spelling, punctuation and arrange- 
ment. Your ideas immaculately attired for the editor. 
Work guaranteed. Write for particulars. 


JESSIE SMITH 
1537 Rosalia Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept, 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 @ year 














Writer's Digest 


We report on manuscripts within two weeks, and 
pay on acceptance, at the rate of fifty cents for 
jokes, eleven cents a line for poetry, and one-half 
cent a word for all other material. Articles can 
be on most any subject, providing they are inter- 
esting from the first word to the last. We use 
no fiction and no photographs.” 


Psychology Magazine, 17 West 60th St., New 
York. Editor, Henry Knight Miller. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 


success stories of men and women; articles of 
inspirational nature; and practical and applied 
psychology stories. Poems are used occasionally. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two to three 
weeks, and payment is made on publication, at the 
rate of one cent a word.” 


Popular Knowledge, 55 West 42nd Street, New 
York City. Editor, Irving Altman. “Articles sub- 
mitted must be original and must contain enough 
curious facts to be highly entertaining as well as 
educational and of general interest to the average 
person. All technical, scientific and uncommon 
words, as well as an excess of statistical numbers 
or dates must be avoided. Use everyday English. 
Articles must be free from personal opinions, pre- 
judices or propaganda. They may be written on 
any subject and contain between 300 to 500 words. 
Our magazine is divided into ten departments, 
which cover the entire range of human knowledge: 
The fascinating field of Science (how science = 
trols every aspect of our lives), Money and t 
Business World (Popular finance and economics in 
industry), The world we live in (Wonders of civili- 
zation in all countries), Theatre and Art (stage, 
screen, painting, sculpture, music), Literature and 
Languages (Biography and letters), the house and 
the home (Problems of the housekeeper), History 
and politics (Past and current events—problems of 
government), How to be healthy (General health 
topics that cultivate efficiency), Sports and amuse- 
ments (Games of sport, skill and enjoyment), and 
Personal problems (Love, marriage, children). Es- 
says, fiction, poetry, events from merely the news 
angle and personal experiences are not wanted. 
The personal element must be removed from all 
material. The word “I” must not be used unless it 
refers to one other than the writer. Solutions to 
specific personal problems must be written not in 
the form of a sermon, but must contain direct, 
specific instructions and intelligent advice guided 
by fact. Photographs can not be used. Diagrams 
and line drawings should be submitted only if ab- 
solutely necessary to illustrate the meaning of the 
text. We pay on publication, from one to ten dol- 
lars for each short article accepted.” 


Society News, Planters Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. A. Hartwig, Managing Editor. Issued monthly ; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for short stories of 1500 to 2500 words, of life in 
society, or stories of a similar nature. We will 
also buy articles about period furniture and an- 
tiques, and articles which are of interest to the 
owner of the estate and the owner of the residence. 
Such articles should be accompanied by photo- 
graphs. Poems and some jokes will also be bought. 
Material accepted is paid for on the date of publi- 
cation which is the 25th of the month. We sug: 
gest a careful reading of our magazine to ascertain 
the kind of material we can use.” 
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The Editor’s OK Looks Lots 
Better Than a Rejection Slip 


Direct Your Manuscripts Into the Profitable Channels 


WHERE AND HOW TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS 
By William B. McCourtie 


NEW FIFTH EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS 


No matter what the length Or nature of your manuscript 1s, you will find a 
large potential market for it in this comprehensive Writer's Market Directory. 
Supposing you have a humorous story which you would like to sell. Referring 
to the index you find “Humor Markets.” Then turning to the reference page 
you find many different markets for humorous stories described in detail. 

All told, this Directory lists over 6000 markets for manuscripts of all kinds and 
a een 

500 Pages, Cloth Bound 
$3.50 Postpaid 


WRITER'S DIGEST, MAIL COUPON TODAY 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enclosed is $3.50 (currency, stamps or money order). Send me a copy of the new Fifth 


Edition, WHERE AND HOW TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS 
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. State.. 












































































“Combined” 


RITER’S DIGEST is founded on a rigid policy of reader 

‘¢ consideration. The Editor welcomes any move that 

promises to make the magazine more interesting and 
helpful to the ambitious writer. 

In line with this basic policy Writrer’s Dicest took over 
The Writer's Bulletin with the March issue. This union incor- 
porates the good points of both magazines and gives present 
readers the thoughts and assistance of an additional staff of 
editorial writers. 

In spite of the added expense which must be assumed in pub- 
lishing Writer’s Dicest, the Editor has insisted that the price 
shall not be raised until present readers have had an opportunity 
to send in their subscriptions at the old rate. All readers 
who send in their subscriptions during the month of April 
will receive, as a gift from WRriTER’s 






Dicest, a copy of the handsome book 





illustrated below. 
— — — — MAIL COUPON NOW — — — —- 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 









Enclused is $2.00 (currency or money order). Please enter 
my subscription to Writer’s Digest and send me, postpaid, a 
copy of “HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPTS.” 









Name ee ‘ Saireate Kee emma bape ese 





Address ; Seingaiedety cdo 





City State 
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